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PREFACE 


"fpHE first official guide to Elephanta was The Rock 
I Temples of Elephanta or Gharopwl wliicli was 
published by the late Dr. Burgess in 1871. The 
account of the monuments of the Island which is 
given in the Gazetteer of the Them District was 
written later in 18S2. This was succeeded, first, by 
the publication entitled The Guide to Elephanta 
Island, which was published on the occasion of 
the visit of Their Imperial Majesties King George V 
and Queen Mary in 1911, and then, by the pamphlet 
called The Oaves of Elephanta which the Bombay Public 
Works Department issued in 1914. All these publica- 
tions — leaving aside the books which are published 
unofficially or privately— are now out of print and a 
trustworthy and up-to-date guide to the monuments is 
needed. The present book is meant to meet that need. 
Several illustrations of sculptures, a plan of the Main 
Cave and a map of the island as well as of its 
environs are added to assist the visitor. These illus- 
trations are supplied by the Superintendent of the 
Western Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Poona. The map of the Island of Elephanta is based 
on Ms drawing No. 1318 ; that of its environs is taken 
from the Imperial Gazetteer Atlas of India (1931), 
plate No, 55. 
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In describing tie monuments 1 am indebted to 
Dr. Buigcse/ The JRoch Tcm^Jee of EJevh^irla or 
Gharajmn. T3ic information which I* as been given 
about the Portuguese accounts is taken pihielpally 
from the Pazcreer cf "hr Thctvo District Ollier 
books consulted are named in the footnotes or in the 
bibliography attached to this Guide. 

The caves were excavated about, the fifth or the 
sixth century (A.D.) raid, consequently, do not contain 
any specimens ol emly Indian art. The Gupta 
Empire coincides not only with a revival of Hinduism 
but with a wonderful development in learning and 
art, which, judging by the works ol the period, 
must have been liberally patronised. Whereas in the 
early stage, Indian sculptural art was marked by a 
natural simplicity, in the early mediaeval stage, 
which commenced about the Gupta period and lasted 
till about the end of the seventh century, it became 
® formal 5 and e cultured h It was during this epoch 
that it ivnohed perfection and produced some specimens 
which rank high among the world’s sculptural master- 
pieces. 

The sculptures of Elephanta are exclusively Brab- 
nianica] in origin and supply us with beautiful speci- 
mens of early mediaeval Hindu art. There can be no 
two opinions regarding the decorative side, which is 
unreservedly praised by all. Opinions differ, however, 
regarding the formative side or the figure sculpture. 
The critic, not conversant with Hindu mythology and 
its underlying idealism, may not be able to fully appre- 
ciate the Brahma meal sculpture, especially when it is 
€ supernatural \ But, one familiar with Hinduism can- 
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not but admire and appreciate the beauty and artistic 
skill of the workmanship. The Into Sr. Vincent Smith, 
in whom s mediaeval sculpture 5 seems to have * moused 
a feeling of repulsion \ had to admit ihao it had 
* undeniable merits \ One might unhesitatingly say 
with him that the works of the artists “ frequently 
display tig]] technical skill, great mastery over in* 
tractable materia], and in the larger repositions, 
especially those of (he western caves, hold imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the effects of Sight and 
shade. The best specimens of the ascetic type are 
endowed with serene dignity 7 and convey the impression 
of perfect repose with extraordinary skill. In the 
modelling, although realistic representation of the 
muscles is deliberately avoided, the capacity of the 
artists to give details, if they were so minded, is attested 
: jy the hands, which in many cases are shaped with 
the utmost delicacy and expressiveness. The energy 
of passion is sometimes rendered with masterly power, 
and occasionally, bat rarely, facial expression is vividly 
exliibiled 5 h These remarks apply not only to the 
Brahmanicai but also to the Buddhist sculpture. In the 
case of the Buddhist sculpture, however, we have to 
remember that the products of the Ultmythta school 
are more lifelike and natural than those of the Mahfiya- 
nists, whose cult is akin to that of the Hind us of the 
Tantbic school. To the Hmayanist, Gautama Buddha 
is the sympathetic human teacher who moves about 
among his disciples and hearers, expounding the 
Dharma or the Sacred Law, but to the follower of the 
Mahayam, with its Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, its 
attendant deities and demons, spacious temples and 
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images, pompous ceremonial and noisy fesiivals, lie is 
only the ethereal representation of Amnabha, the 
celestial Buddha of Boundless light who uwelis m 
SukMmll or c the World of olio highest happiness . 
Mahayanism seems to have flourished rbvrufc the 
seventh ccntujy (Ann.) and to nave greatly influenced 
Hinduism, just as in its turn it must nave oeen nfico<cd 
by the latter. The tendency to adore the euporuatm al 
predominated in tbo minds of Hie Mahty anises as well os 
o£ the Hindus and found expression in the sculpture 
which they produced. In the later ages this influence 
became baneful and made the cult images r ' stereo- 
typed and lifeless, more symbols, as it were, of religion, 
devoid alike of spirituality and of anatomical oj dilution . 
The Elepbanta sculpture, however, was, to a great 
extent, free from such an influence, and did not allow 
mere artificiality or conventional foimulee to get the 
upper hand over real art. It was rather the exercise 
of his discretion that enabled the sculptor to make 
the fullest use of his consummate skill and produce 
some of the beautiful representations we see in the 
caves of Elepbanta, e.g., the figure of the dvdrapdla 
(frontispiece) standing in a dignified and awe-inspiring 
pose to guard the entrance to the likya shrine ; fiJataraja, 
the Divine Dancer, cairn and unperturbed in spite of 
the whole world moving round him ; and Parvati over- 
come with bashfulness at the time of tier marriage 
with Siva* 

The Main Cave and its adjuncts were origin ally 
adorned with paintings, now lost, save for a lew faint 
traces. The Portuguese accounts would show that 
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they probably resembled the Ajanta paintings in 
splendour , beauty and artistic execution. 

it is very much, to 'be regretted that these beautiful 
monuments suffered so greatly from ruthless vandalism 
during the Portuguese occupation of the Island wash 
the caves were used not only as cattle sheds and tor 
sfcoiing fodder but as an artillery testing ground by tire 
soldiery. Had this nob been the case, they would 
have been in a much better condition and we would 
have been Letter circumstanced to form a truer idea 
ol their pristine beauty. 
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CHAPTER I 
Topography 

The Bombay Presidency is exceptionally rich in IxTaonneTeiy 
interesting cave temples which throw a flood of light REltKlife ‘ f:j ‘ 
on the history of architecture and religion in India. 

According to the estimate of the late Dr. Burgess, 
there are not less than 900 excavations of 
various sorts and dimensions in Western India, 
the majority of which are within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency. Hear Bombay itself there are at 
least 130 caves lying on the islands of Elophanta and 
Salsetto. These excavations are divided info three 
classes according to the sects to which they belong, 
namely, Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina. The earliest 
known examples dating from about the third century 
TB.O. are Buddhist. Brahmanieal caves, whether con- 
nected with the cult of Siva or of Vishnu, come next 
in order of time and seem to range from about the 
fourth to about the eighth century (AJX). The caves 
at Elephanta come under this category and are con- 
nected with the worship of Siva. Earlier writers 
attributed them to the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth century. This date, however, seems to be 
too late, for, In consideration of the technical achieve- 
ment as well as other reasons given in the sequel, 
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It can reasonably be assumed that they were excavated 
about the sixth century (A.D.). Plastic art in India, 
which was at its zenith in the Gupta period,, began 
to deteriorate during the later ages. This being the 
case, it becomes doubtful if we could, get such sublime 
images as we find in these eaves during the period of 
its decay. 

The Island of Elopbunta is situated in 18 5o IT. 
and ir 5»-/ E., about seven miles no to east of^tho 
Apollo Bandar, It consists of two bills, separated by a 
narrow valley, and measures about 44- miles in circum- 
ference. The surface area varies from 6 bo 4 square 
miles according as the tide is at ebb or flow. 

Elepbanta i3 a range of small hills wooded with 
mango, tamarind, hnranda, and oilier trees, i ho hill 
rises gently on the .west and, with an irregular out- 
line, stretches cast across the ravine, gradually rising 
at the extreme cast to a height of 508 feet above the 
sea. The foreshore of sand and mud is fringed by 
mangrove bnsbes, occasional palms dotting the back- 
ground of low hills. Palms are also to be seen adorning 

C5 

the Mils Iiere and there. 

Very few people inhabit the island , and their chief 
occupation is to cultivate rice and rear sheep or poultry 
Cor sale in the Bombay market. 

ArimoACiiss to xhe most convenient way of visiting the caves of 
jBcnrHAiifTA. Blephanta is by a ferry boat or motor-launch from the 
Apollo Bandar or by the harbour ferry from the Carnac 
Bandar. These boats run daily in the afternoon, 
but on Sundays, the motor-launch goes twice, once 
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in tlie morning and again in the afternoon. They 
make the passage in about 2 Lours. Dining the winter 
season a motor-launch goes to Elephanta from the 
Apolio Bandar twice daily, first at about 8-SO 
and again at about 2-30 ujl TLe launches and the 
ferry-boats land passengers at the modern landing- 
place which lies towards the north- v.vsfc side of Ele- 
phanta. The caves arc about a ^uarfe^ of a mile 
from this place and can be readied by easy eueps which, 
according to an ins^ibed tablet fixed in them, were 
'constructed in 185* by a merchant named Thakar 
Karamsi Eanmal Lohana. At the loot of these steps 
coolies can be engaged to carry visitors in wooden 
chairs swung on their shoulders. The harbour ferry 
stops at the old landing-place at Raj ghat, lying to the 
south-west of the Island ; whence the caves are reached 
by a walk of nearly one mile over a fairly good but 
urane balled road. 

The name Elephanca, by which the Island is now ijl S |q NA i TOK 
known, originated with the Portuguese who so decig- of toe Island. 
nated the place alter a colossal stone statue of an 
elephant standing near Raj ghat, the landing place. 

This statue measured 13' 2" by 7' 4 A The head as 
well as the neck of it dropped off in 1814 and later the 
remainder of the statue fell to pieces. In 1804, how- 
ever, the mass of stones comprising the statue was 
removed to the Victoria Gardens in Bombay where 
it was re-set. The accompanying photograph repre- 
sents it as it stands at present. The sketch given 
by Burgess in the title page of his Hock Temples of 
Blephaula or Gharapun is a copy of the drawing which 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N., prepared in 18 JR 
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Olb bbsigna.- 

TTON. 


To the loco! people, including tlie boatmen of Bombay , 
'j L e Island is known by tlie name of Ghuxapuri, which 
may have been the old Hindi! designation. of it, although, 
there is no known insciiptional or literary evidence 
to support this hypothesis. What this designation, 
really means is not clear. That the second part of 
the nemo, viz., purl, signifies ‘ town ’ does not require 
demonstration. As to the first component, some 
writers have connected it with the Gharis or Guruvas, 
the Sudra priests of some Saivito temples. Ghaiapuri, 
in that case, would mean the town of the Ghari-priests. 
But I would connect it with the Prakrit word ghdra 1 
meaning fort or fortress-wall (=Sanskrit prdhdra). The 
name Oharapuri in that case would signify Fortress-city 
an d would be quite an appropriate designation for the 
Island. From a short inscription, incised on the copper 
vessel mentioned further on 2 , it would appear, however, 
that about the 11th century (AD.), the name of the 
Island was possibly Sripuii, meaning the town of 
wealth 3 . 


^ SCO D< H* 108 . 

8 See p. 22 f. and plate IV. , 

a If Jrt is only an honorific prefix, the name woald mean tlie 
celebrated town This appellation would suggest another doova 
may be a derivative of the Sanskrit root ghn, to 
sprinkle*. Gharapurl might have been the city ol coronation, m 
w Sack ease Sripim would be a suitable alternative name® 
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Histoby 

T'or the early history of the Island we have to Emily Period. 
depend on tradition alone, as no records which might 
throw any light on it are now forthcoming. The stone 
inscription which was removed to Europe about 1540 
by the Portuguese Viceroy Bom Joao de Castro, if found 
and deciphered, might help us in elucidating it. The 
Portuguese, according to Diogo de Oouto, when they 
took * Bagain 5 and its dependencies ‘ went to this 
pagoda and removed a famous stone over the entrance 
that had an inscription of large and well- written charac- 
ters which was sent to the king, after the Governor 
of India had in vain endeavoured to find out any 
Hindu or Moor in the East who would decipher them. 

And the king 1). Joao HI also used all Ms endeavours 
to the same purpose but without any effect, and the 
stone thus remained there and now there is no trace 
of it/ The T liana District Gazetteer 1 speaks of two 
inscribed copper-plates also, which were found c in 
clearing earth in the north-east corner of the Island and 
are believed to have been in England in the posses- 
sion of one Mr. Harold Smith, a contractor, who took 
them there about 1865 AJV No information is avail- 
able as to their contents and the place where they are 
now preserved. 

There arc several local traditions or folk-tales 
connected with the origin of these excavations, but they 
are of little or no historical value. One of them 

1 Gazetteer u/ iAc Bombay Brmdewy, Vol, XIV, j>, SC, fin. I. 

5 


B 
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Evidence of 
Inscriptions. 


connects the excavations with the five Pandava heroes 
of the Mahdbhdmta ; another, with the mythical Asura 
king Bana and his beautiful daughter Bsha, while 
the third ascribes them to Alexander the Great ! 

No history of Elepkanta is available and we 
have to draw inferences regarding it from the very 
scanty material which may be gathered from a few 
inscriptions known to us. That Western India formed 
part of the vast Mauryan Empire during the reign of 
Asoka is an established historical fact which does 
not require any corroboration. Elephanta is quite 
close to the mainland and its very situation would 
suggest that whosoever governed the coastal regions 
also governed it. Whether it remained under the 
uninterrupted sway of the Mauryas even after the 
break up of the Mauryan Empire it is impossible to 
affirm with definiteness. Circumstantial evidence, 
however, would indicate that it probably did so. The 
Aihole inscription would show that a Maurya dynasty 
was ruling the west coast of India during the first 
half of the seventh century after Christ. This 1 docu- 
ment is dated in the 556th year of the $aka era (=634- 
35 A.D.) and records that Pulakesin II, the successful 
Chalukya ruler of Western India, sent his hosts to the 
4 Kohkauas ? and vanquished the Mauryas there. 2 

1 In the Appendix to the Mediaeval Temples of the Bokhan 
(Archaeological Survey of India , VoL XLVill, Impl, Series), pp. 
79 ff., where several references to Purl are given, mention is made 
of a copper- plate grant of A. D. 584. In the absence of details it is 
not known which grant is meant. The statements made in this 
Appendix regarding Chandadaijda require revision. 

a Bp. Ind,, Vol. VI, pp. I ff. The 20th stanza of this inscription 
has been thus rendered by Kieihorn : “In the J£ohka;nas, the impe- 
tuous waves of the forces directed by him speedily swept away 
the rising wavelets of pools — the Mauryas.” 
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The term Kohkana connote, 5 the whole of the strip 1 
of land lying between the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, although it is used in a somewhat 
limited sense also. That the Konkin \ 2 Mauryas were 
conquered by the Marly CLU ukyas is also reeorde ’ 
in the Kauthem 3 grant of Wkramadiiya V dated 
Saka 931 (-=1009 A.D.). The Kanaswa stone, ins- 
cription 4 of Sivagana which is dated in the Maiava 
year 796 expired (=738-39 A.D.) glorifies the illustrious 
Maurya race and the king of that lineage named 
Dbavala, describing him as a 4 supreme J ruler* 
This would show that Mcwar and the surrounding 
tracts were held by a Maurya dynasty during the 
eighth century after Christ. The Nausari (Batoda 
State) plates 5 of the Gujarat Clialukya Pulakesiraja, 
dated in the Kalachuri year 490 789 A. DO, 

would also show that the Kotxkana Mauryas must have 
been ruling in the west of India though they were 
conquered by the Arabs in the eighth century. 
These Arabs, who arc styled as Tajikas in the 
document, were in turn routed by Avanijanajhaya 
Pulakesiraja. Further, the Vaghll (Khandesh) ins- 
cription 6 of the Baka year 991 (=1069 A.D.) 
mentions a Maurya chief named Govindaraja as a 


1 OJ\ Float, Dynantice <f the Kanurcte DUlrkU, in the Bombay 
Gazetteer, VoL 1, part ii, p. 2H3, 

a The epithet of ftoukarja has been used for diseriimualioiw Wo 
bav© u Mauryas 57 cropping up in other parts of India, long after 
the imperial Mauryas ; but whether they or these Kohkapa Mau- 
ryas wore actually descended from the imperial Mauryas we do not 
know for certain. 

® £nd m Ant., Vo!, XVI, pp. 15 ft. 

4 Ibid,, VoL XIX, pp. 55 ft,, 11. 4-0. 

6 Bombay Gazetteer, VoL I, part i, p* 109„ 

• Up. 2nd,, VoL II, p. 224 L 


O 
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subordinate of the Devaghi Yadava feudatory prince 
Semacliandra II, and states that the original town 
of the Mautyas or rather of this branch of the 
Maurya stock was V alabhl, the modern Wala 
in Snrashtra or Kathiawar. In view of all these 
inscriptional records it stands to reason to hold that 
the country lying round Bombay including the coast 
of Southern Gujarat was governed by the chiefs of 
the Maurya lineage even up to the tenth century after 
Christ . 1 

The Aihole inscription to which reference has been 
made above tells us that Pulakefin II reduced Purl 
after attacking it c with hundreds of ships . 5 This 
Puri was evidently the capital of the Koiikana 
Mauryas and was praised as c the Goddess of Fortune 
of the western Scad 2 * * The identity of this Purl has 
not yet been determined; but from what this 
document states about it, it is not unreasonable to 
simnise that it stood somewhere near or on the sea. , 
Presumably it lay on the Island of Elephanta itself. 
This Island is rich in ancient remains. A portion 
of it, now a hamlet standing on the north-eastern- 


1 Of ; Early History of the Deccan , Bombay Gazetteer, Vo!. I, pari ii, 
p. 187 f. n. 10. Apparently the scions of this stock were scattered 
m ditterent parts of India during different epochs. Hsuan-tsanir 

wntes of one Purnavarraan whom he mentions as the last 

descendant of A&Jka to occupy the throne of Magadha (See 

Watters, On Ivan Chwang, Vol, II, p. 115). 

8 Tho verso in which this description is given occurs just after 
the ono recording the subjugation of the Mauryas and is thus ren- 
dered by Kielhom “ 5 When radiant like the destroyer of Pura, 
ho besieged Purl, tho Fortune of the western sea, with hundreds 
ol ships In appearance like arrays of rutting elephants, the sky, 
dark-blue as a young lotus and covered with tiers of massive clouds, 
resembled the sea, and the sea was like the sky,” 
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most side of the Island, still bears the name Mora 
(marked on the accompanying map) which is only a 
reminiscence of the term Maurya. 1 The old landing- 
place is still called Eajpuri which reminds ns of the 
Puri of the A.ihole inscription. In the year 1579 
(A.D.) the Island w<-nt by the name of Purl 2 . Tike 
inscription incised on the copper-vessel, public-! m 
the sequel, mentions the town of Sripuri, which is 
piobably identical with this Puri, for s -i can well be 
taken as only an honorific prefix. Assuming Shift 
identity we might say that Elephant® was b. ing 
governed by the Konkana Mauryas when it was taken 
by the Chalukyas. From the latter it went to the 
Rashtrakutas, who defeated the Chalukyas, and (here- 
after it went to the Chalukyas of ivalyani in the 
reign of Taila II ( cir . 997 A.D.) 3 , and from them to the 
Yadavas. All these dynasties governed the west 
coast of India one after the other. 

The Yadava dynasty was vanquished by the M usal- 
man invaders 4 about the end of the thirteenth century 
(A.D.). When Alau-d-dln KJialji overthrew the Yadavas 
in 1294 (A.D.) the Island must have fallen into his 
hands. During the greater part of the 15th and the 
beginning of the 10th century it was, along with the 
rest of the coast of Tirana, nominally under the Musal- 
xnan rulers of Ahmadabad. 

1 More oi* Mori is only a kulbhava of Manrya. Of. Tod, Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. 1* p. 120, etc. 

* See \\ 11 below. 

* Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, Bombay Gazetteer, V oil* 
part ii, p. 430. 

4 Cambridge History of India, Voh Hi, pp. 1 14, 115, 121, etc, 

o 2 


Later Medie- 
val or Mu HAM 
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Portuguese 

Period. 


Maratha 

Period. 


British Period® 


Age oe 
Elephant a 
Sculptures. 


In 15M the Island passed into the hands of the 
Portuguese ami was rented to one Joao Pires for the 
annual quit-rent of 105 pardaos. 1 It was under the 
control of the latter till 1548, when it passed to Manual 
Rebello da Silva, who made it over to his daughter, 
Dona Rosa Maria Manuel d* Almeida. 

In the year 1082 the Island must have formed 
part of the Maratha dominion, for, Sambhajl is said 
bo have threatened the Portuguese by fortifying it 
against them about that time, Even the great Sivaji 
is believed to have started founding a fort on the top 
of its main hill, which commands Bombay and also 
the sea to a great extent. 

The Island was finally occupied by the British, 
who took it in December 1771, In connection with 
the defence of Bombay, a battery of heavy guns was 
established on the top of the western hill, but the 
Island is no longer of any military importance. 2 

Assuming that the Puri of the Aihole inscription . 
is the modern Elephanta it will not be unreasonable to 
infer from what has been stated above that the sculp * 
tuxes of Elephanta were in existence at the time of 
Pulake&n II, i.e., about the first half of the seventh 
century A.D, On the evidence of the carnelian seal, 
described below, 3 a still earlier date might be assigned 
to them. Their age will go still farther back if the 
figure, which according to Burgess, 4 Porphyry the 


1 According to Webster’s New Inlet national Dictionary one 
Paid ao= four stillings roughly. 

2 Annual Progress Meporl of the Western Circle of the Archto* 

logical Survey of India 9 1907, 21. 

Wage 23. 

4 The JRoch Temples of Elephanta, elc. P pp* 20, 07-68. 
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Greek scholar and historian (circa 304 A.D.) described , 
in Ids treaties entitled de Stygc , were identical with the 
representation of Arcllianaiisvara-Siva. found in one of 
the panels 1 of the Main Gave. I am however of the 
opinion that the sculptures of Elephauta, executed as 
they are with great artistic skill, belong to a period when 
Hindu sculpture was at its zenith and were in all 
probability wrought in the Gupta epoch of Indian 
history. Plastic art in India began to deteriorate 
during the later period and could not have produced 
the line statues wc sec in these caves. 

The accounts given by some annalists of Portugal, Pke^kuva'uoi*# 
as recorded by Burgess in his book ou lillepLmta or 
in the Thana District Gazetteer , would si low that the 
caves of Elephanta were more or less intact when 
the Portuguese took possession oi the Island in 
1534, Bom Joao de Castro saw the caves in 1530 
and being struck by their fine execution considered 
them to bo the work of some c superhuman ? agency. 

In 1550 Garcia d’Orta found thorn much damaged by 
cattle, J. 11. Van Linschoten visited the Island in 
1579 A.D. and described the caves as deserted and 
ruined. In liis Discourse of Voyages lie mentions the 
Island by the name of Pory which would show that 
In the sixteenth century (A. D.) It must have been 
known by the designation of Purl. According to 
JDiogo de Ooulo, the caves were further spoiled by the 
mischievous soldiers at the beginning of the 17th 
century. Then again in 1073 they further suffered at 
the hands of the Portuguese who used them as cattle 
sheds arid stored fodder there during the rauiy 

1 Infra, pp, 43 Ji. 
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season. 1 In 1712, one of their hidalgoes fired several 
shots from a big gun into the great cave to divert 
himself with the echo, and thus broke some of its 
pillars. Grose (1750) described the caves as wafer- 
logged. According to him the sculptures were in a 
tolerable state of preservation until the arrival of the 
Portuguese, who were at some pains to maim and 
deface them, m r en bringing field pieces to the 
demolition of the images ! Cave No. VI, which lies 
on the eastern hill, then served as a Christian 
Church. In 1865 the noses of two of the faces of the 
Mahesamurti (miscalled Trimurii) figure are said to 
have been damaged. 

Elephant a m From the time it was occupied by the British m 

Modern times. £774^ a small garrison was maintained on the Island 
for many years 10 connection with the harbour de- 
fences and the caves were then under the military 
authorities. In 1875, King Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales, was entertained here at a banquet. 2 From 
1896 the Public Works Department began to look after 
the monuments and take stops to arrest the progress 
of further decay. Many of the pillars, which were in 
a parlous condition, were strengthened and repaired, 
though a good deal of what was desirable from an 
archaeological point of view could not be accomplished. 
In 1909, the monuments of the Island were declared 
Protected ” under the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act. Since then they are being conserved with 
necessary care by the Indian Archaeological Depart- 
ment. 

1 Soa Burgess, The Mock Temple* of EhpMntji, etc., pp, 33 and 
OV< elicry of the Bombay Fmi&evcy, Voi XIV, p. 84 , 

8 Bnc^dojmd'h Brifandes, 11th edition, VoL IX, p, if 61, 
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The sculptural art of ancient India 
believed to have commenced in tlie reign 
the great Mamyan Emperor, whose rule 


is issue l! v KI > 1 N ‘ rn & 

f , /-,*/' ju EVE 1 .0 J MVI.LJN T 
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cir. 273 to cir. 232 B.O., though we may yet discover 
evidence ol an even earlier date. Like other kindred 


brandies ol art* it lias undergone three phases of 
development : the initial stage, the stage of perfection 
and the stage of decay K Each of these stages is 
marked by distinguishing features and may be assigned 
to different schools of thought. Chronologically these 
schools may be termed Early, Mediaeval and Late. 
For the sake of convenience we might ascribe them 
to periods ranging from the third century JX C. to 
the third century after Christ, then from the fourth 
to the eighth century A, D. and, lastly, from the ninth 
to the twelfth century A. 1). Here we are not 
concerned with the art of the period preceding the* 
Mauxyan epoch ; nor have we much to do with the 


products of the times which followed the twelfth 


century A.D. . The plastic art of ancient India began 
to deteriorate in the thirteenth century A. IX 

The Early school ol sculpture was at its best during Earla Pnmom 
the ascendancy of the Andhras in the first century 
B.O. The sculptures of Elephanta contain no speci- 
mens of this school. They came into existence long 
afterwards. Yet it is necessary to know the charac- 
teristic features of the early period so that the sculp- 


1 ! J?Ms division Is to bd treated as conventional. 
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Medieval 

Period. 


tural products of tlie Mediaeval school may be properly 
appreciated. The keynotes oi the Early school, in 
briel, were the natural simplicity and the transparent 
sincerity with which the sculptor narrated the legends 
in the expressive language ol the chisel in order to 
glorify religion. It is because of this simplicity that 
the products of the early period still appeal to our 
feelings. 

The Mediaeval school flourished during the Gupta 
period, commonly held to have lasted from about bOO 
to about G50 A.I). During tbis epoch sculptural art in 
India reached the stage of perfection. A comparison 
of the products of the Early and the Mediae va* schools 
would show that during the Gupta ago sculptural art 
became “ cultured, more formal, more self-conscious 
and more complex,” and that whereas the Early school 
took the formative side as a mere medium to narrate 
religious stories, the Mediaeval school established a 
closer contact of thought with art and required the 
sculptor to be much more artistic and to pay greater 
attention to the technique in order to make his work 
realistic and lifelike. And the Medieval school was 
wonderfully successful in producing beautiful speci- 
mens not only well defined and symmetrical in outline 
but also remarkably expressive of modesty, calm con- 
templation and repose. Some of the best figure- 
sculptures left to us, such as the Buddha imago at 
Hamath near Benares, the Vishnu and Siva images at 
Deogarh in the Lalitpur sub-division ol Ike Jhansi 
district in the United Provinces, the imposing reliefs 
at Eilora and the magnificent sculptures of Ekpimuta, 
are the outcome of this school. 
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Hie Gupta epocli was marked by the <c Renricstuiee 55 RmiAjes^co 
of arts in India and a general ortLuivfc of tlie mental or 
activity of her people, perhaps never equalled bn ore 
or since. During Ibis age, not only was the conn try 
prosperous and learning in all hs blanch encouraged, 
but arts and crafts were patronised on ah sides and a 
great impetus imparted to the religious activities oi 
the people. The Gupta Empero s like BuBmdrrgupk? 
or Ms sen Ohandragnpfa, gnat patrons of "Br, huu> 
nism as they vine, revived the oh- 1 riles or ceremonhe 
and yajnaa like Uie Asvniuedha which had remained 
forgotten for a very long time. Their personal en- 
couragement must have led to l he complete revived 
of Hinduism, so lucidly reflected in the sculptures of 
the period. These potent rulers were, no doubf. 
officially Brahmanioal Hindus, but according to the 
custom prevalent in ancient India, they looked on every 
Indian religion with a favourable eye. In spite*, of 
their toleration, however, Buddhism suffered a gradual 
decay during their ascendancy, as is evict need by 
the accounts of Fa-Men and Msuau-isang, the 
well-known Chinese pilgrims, who came to India about 
this time. 

Hinduism has i wo main branches or sects, namely, pwo main Macro 
Vaish^avism and Baivism. The former regards Vislmu oellnsiausM 
and the latter, Biva, as the Supreme Lord. Though 
both these sects have, in their turn, contributed largely os IkjuaiJ 
to the development of plastic art, yet, it is rather the aut. 
latter, ix n Baivism, wliieh bus added a new chapter 
to its history by producing some of the best cave temples 
and sculptures in India, The caves of Eiephanta, 
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Main features 
oh Elephanta 
SCULPTURE. 


PAINTINGS IN 
this oaves. 


also were the outcome of the activities of this branch or 
Hinduism. 

As has been noted before, the sculptures of Ele- 
phanta possess most of the distinguishing features of 
the Mediaeval period. Some of the colossal figures 
seen in these caves arc marked by reasoned restraint 
of ornament and a definition of detail as well as 
• vitality which the products of the later period 
do not possess. 

The Main Oavc and its adjuncts were originally 
decorated with paintings which have now disap- 
peared. Had they been preserved, the Elephanta 
sculptures would have given us beautiful examples 
not only of plastic art but of the art of painting 
ns well The traces of these paintings still to be seen 
in the ceilings of the Main Cave and elsewhere are 
noted in the sequel, where their description, as supplied 
by the Portuguese and other eye-witnesses of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, is given. 


Comparison 
OB' Elbphanta 
SO U LPT URES 
with Ellora 
reliefs* 


The caves of Elephanta give us some of the best 
specimens of BrahmaDical or Hindu art, the equal of 
which is not easily found elsewhere. The imposing 
reliefs of Ellora, like the Bhairava figure in the I)asa- 
vatara temple representing the rescue of Markapdcya 
by Siva, also furnish us with similar examples, but it 
is doubtful if they can rank with the best figures we 
see in the caves of Elephanta, such as the representations 
of Nafaraja and of Badasiva. Tbe Ellora sculptures 
are ‘ less accomplished in technique, though more 
florid in style and on that account seem t» belong 
to a somewhat later period- 
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It may not be out of place here to draw a very Buddhist and 
brief comparison between the Buddhist and the Hindu 
sculpture of the Medico val period. There is a great raE ]^ ETjI j2VAL 
deal ol similarity in the technique or artistic skill of Period 
both. So far as the 4 ascetic ideal ? is concerned, the compaped. 
f§aiva and the Buddhist sculptures have much in 
common, for, the Buddha, like Siva, was also a hwlid- 
y or/ in , i*e» , a great ascetic. Siva and his deeds were 
the theme of the gaivite sculpture just as the Buddha 
and the legends connected with his precious births 
form the main subject oE the Buddhist, sculpture. 

Siva is the personification of the * ascetic life 7 and of 
the 4 Supreme Knowledge 5 without which mdlcsha- 
or final emancipation cannot be gained. By nature 
he is a ydgin or ascetic and, consequently, the incidents 
of his life could only be few. His incarnations were 
not so multifarious as those of Vishnu, who, to relieve 
the gods as well as human beings of their distress, 
had to manifest himself in more numerous forms 
or avalarm than Siva. The Buddha was also an ascetic 
par excellence, but before lie attained Bodhi (or 
Enlightenment) he had to undergo countless metemp- 
sychoses giving rise to the Jdtaka s or birth stories, a 
number of which have been so beautifully depicted in 
the well-known reliefs at Bharhut, Sanclii and other 
places. The result was that the artist, having the 
* ascetic ideal 7 to follow, did not get as large a scope 
to represent the myths of Siva as he did in the case of 
Vishnu or, more especially, of the Buddha. $aiva 
sculpture would, therefore, either represent the god 
as a great ascetic and give the myths connected with 
his creative as well m destructive powers, or would 
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tell the popular stories of Siva or of his consort XVtrvatL 
Like the ideal yogin or ascetic, lie is represented as 
wrapped up in meditation, regardless of what was going 
on around and even forgetful of Parvali. The Buddha 
is also shown similarly absorbed in contemplation at 
the time when he assumed e the adamantine pose 5 
with the firm resolve not to get up till lie attained 
Bodhi, ie., Supreme Knowledge. The Buddhist sculp- 
tures, especially of the Himyana school, where the 
Buddha figures as a historical personage, are much 
more realistic or natural than the Brahmanical ones. 
The products of the Mahdydna school of thought, 
on the other hand, are cumbered with conventionalities 
and artificialities, as are the Brahmanical sculptures. 
Like the latter, they too are tinged with supernatural 
or transcendental features, such as multitudinous arms, 
heads, etc. These features gradually became more and 
more predominant, the result being that the Buddhist 
as well as the Hindu sculptures became alter the twelfth * 
century (A.D.) merely lifeless symbols of religion 
devoid of any spirituality. 

The sculptures of Elephanla owed their origin to 
Saivism, and they therefore illustrate and reflect the 
lofty idealism as well as the intellectuality of the early 
Saiva philosophy. To understand and appraise them 
at their real artistic value, some knowledge of Hindu 
mythology and metaphysics is indispensable. We 
may take some examples. The first panel to our left 
(Plate XVI), when wc enter the Main Cave, gives a 
beautiful representation of Siva as the yogin or ascetic 
absorbed in meditation. In Ms destructive aspect he 
is shown (Plate VIII) as the killer of Andhaka, the 
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personification of do.Tlnj.ess or ignorance that blinds 
human Icings and is vanquished only by i lie trident 
of light or knowledge. The Mahewamurti figure, 
miscalled TrimFrti, which h one of the finest reliefs 
in all IndM and, evidently, tire principal sculpture 
in the Main Cave, is a vivid expression of the 
unification of the three different aspects of the 
Supreme Hieing. It shows Siva not onlj as the 
Destroyer but also as the Cieator and the Preserver of 
the Unherse. The face that represents him as the 
Preserver is marked by a repose, seldom met with in 
other sculptures. As the great Creator he is very 
powerfully depicted in the fnsL panel to onr Ay lit 
(Plate VII). The sculpture represents him as Nut a* 
raja and visualises his mystic dance of creation. The 
god is here shown as setting the whole universe in 
nation, himself remaining unperturbed. The wild 
movements of his limbs, the waving of the arms 
and the legs as shown in the sculpture, are markedly 
contrasted with the serenity and dispassionateness 
so vividly expressed in the face. The vigour and the 
skill with which the artist has brought out this con- 
trast would have been still more striking had the mineral 
colours decorating the carvings been preserved 
in their original beauty. The idea depicted in the 
panel is one of the most inspired and majestic eon* 
ceptions of Hindu art, and the image of Siva, as drawn 
in it, is undoubtedly a work of consummate skill 
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Ancient Relics found on the Island 

Besides the stone elephant and the inscriptions 
mentioned before several minor remains of consider- 
able interest have been found on the Island. Of 
these, the stone horse deserves first mention although 
it is now irretrievably lost. It stood somewhere on 
the eastern ridge of the hills, near the top of the ravine 
where the hills draw dose together, and was probably 
carved out of a block of trap. Dr. Fryer noticed 
it in 1875. Ovington (1890) described it more fully, 
though perhaps less accurately, as “ so lively, with 
such a colour and carriage, and the shape finished with 
that exactness that many have fancied it, at a distance, 
a living animal, rather than only a bare representation”* 
Pyke in 1712 called it Alexander’s Horse and gave a 
drawing of it showing a stiff zebra-like animal whose 
lower part was not cut out of the rock. According to 
Hamilton (1720) it was not so well-shaped as the ele- 
phant. It seems 1o have disappeared during the 
following forty or fifty years, as neither du Perron 
(1780) nor Niebuhr (1764) remarked upon it in their 
accounts of the Island. 

Among the remains 1 on the eastern hill, besides (lie 
two caves (Nos. V[ and VII) and the water cisterns, 
the solid brick structure, which stands above them at a 
height of about 560 feet is of importance. In 1882 

1 See the Map, Plate XIX. 
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Mr. Henry Cousens, the tlien Superintendent, of 
Archaeology, Western Circle, examined it by sinking a. 
shaft in the middle but without any definite results. 

Further examination is needed to ascertain its real 
character. It may have been a Buddhist slftpa, and the 
water-cisterns below it might have belonged to the 
monastery attached to it. 1 The bricks with which it 
was constructed measure about 15 in. x 9 in.;<2J in, 
and show that it was constructed about the Gupta 
period (cir. 5th century A.D.). 

Amongst the movable antiquities found on the Stone 
Island, the fragmentary stone image of Sadiisiva, 2 now OF ^ AD ^ JVA * 
deposited in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay, 
is specially noteworthy. It is executed with great 
artistic skill and is called by some art critics a master- 
piece of Indian sculptural genius. The pedestal which 
we see detached in the photograph (Plate III) possibly 
belonged to it. There is a much-worn Kanarese inscrip- 
tion incised on this pedestal which, on paleographic 
grounds, can be assigned to about the ninth century 
(A.D.). The extant portion of the record reads 


Balaian pratdsMM Siva . . , , rsamikami , 

meaning 

c< consecrated by Baladari . . , .Siva of ”* 

1 It sb taken to be a watch-tower in the Annual Progress Report of 
the Western Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India, JUKI!, p. tf. 

2 It is incorrect to take it as the representation of Brahma, the 
god of creation, and theorise that the Main Cave was a temple of 
Brahma and that the figure was originally enshrined in the Main Ca ve 
and that the linga which is now found there was put in afterwards. 
See Mr. HavelFs Ancient and Medumtl Architecture of India : A 
Study of IndoAryccn Civilisation , p. 160. 
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COPPER- 

VESSEL# 


The mention of Siva in tlie inscription would lend 
strong support to tlio identification of the sculpture 
with Siva. 

01 the other portable antiquities which were found 
on the Island, including the fragmentary stone images ot 
Vishnu and of Mahishasuramarddim, which are also 
preserved in the aforesaid institution at Bombay, two 
deserve special mention. One is a copper jar, found 
in the silt of the large cistern lying in the west wing ol 
the Main Cave. On its neck there is a short Deva- 
nagarl inscription, in corrupt Sanskrit, reading 

° [Oml] Samat !H[3 Ksha]ya-scimvasva{tsa)re 
Chaiira-sudhn (sndi) U mpufO-vim{sU)ye--lm 
,Sn-Jdgcivanl(rl)-demjuli tansa{nim)palai[ti"] Mi 
lolfiknUah{tct A) [| |] 

It may be translated thus : 

In the Saihvat year 1143, the cyclic year Kshaya, 
on the 14th day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra 
here in the district (?) of Srlpurl of the goddess 
Jogesvar! (this vessel) was made of 194 palas of 
copper. 

The date given in this record corresponds to Wednesday, 
the 15th April, 1086 A.D. On account of its being 
easily portable it cannot be stated definitely whether 
the vessel originally belonged to the cave or was brought 
from outside. But as if came from the cistern, it may 
not have been extraneous. It was used for taking out 


i The word which follows Brvpvii actually reads vinaye, hut has 
been corrected into vishaye, meaning ‘ in the district or division 
of’ If it is taken as it stands in the inscription, i.e., as vimye, it 
can ho rendered by ‘ in the jurisdiction of . 



Inscription on the copper-vessel. 
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wafer and, apparently, fell into the reservoir whence 
it was remm ed. As stated before, wo cannot say wltn 
certain tv whether the name of the f ceiity was Puri or 
SiipurL Assuming that the vessel belonged to the 
cave, the record makes it very probable (hat the place 
went by the no, me of SrlpurT about the 1 1th century 
after Christ. The word Joghsvan occurring in the 
inscription reminds ns of the Yugosvarl caves in the 
Thana district and would lead to the surmise that both 
these excavations wore under one control 

A similar relic is a small seal, which, according to Oahu elxak 
Burgess 1 , was dug out in 1809. It is stated to be an SJ3AT * 
oval light ruby coloured carnelian tablet measuring 
0*4315 in. long and 0*35 in. broad. The face is an ellipse 
measuring 0*37 by 0*20 inch and bears the legend 
fi Namyana ? engraved on it in letters of the 5th or 6th 
century AD. It, was in the possession of the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji when Burgess published an account of 
it, but where it is now is not known. 

1 Jtoch Templm of IClcphanta or p. 8t\ 
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Gexebal 

DESCRIPTION, 


The Main Cave 

Of all the excavations to be seen on the Island of 
Elephants, the Main ox Great Cave (marked No. 1 on the 
accompanying map) is the most important. It lies on 
the western hill of the Island at an elevation of about 
250 feet above the sea level. In front of it, a paved 
open terrace, about 80 yards long and 40 yards broad, 
shaded by large wim trees and commanding a fine view, 
stretches to the north-east. The entrance to the cave 
has recently been enclosed by an open railing. On either 
side a rocky bank rises to a rugged trec-f ringed front, 
about 40 feet high. The cave (Plate V), hewn out of a 
hard compact species of trap rock, has three openings, 
one on the north, another on the east and the third on 
the western side, thus giving ample light to the interior. 
The principal entrance, indeed the only one that can 
now be said to be quite open, faces north. Over its 
front, across the whole breadth, ran the eaves, about 
4 feet deep, which have now disappeared together with 
the two front pillars. The cave consists of a central 
hall and four aisles or vestibules. From the front or 
north entrance to the back, it measures about 130 feet, 
and its length from the cast to the west entrance is also 
approximately l he same. The porticoes on the three 
sides are about 54 feet long and 1 61* feet deep. The 
depth as well as the height varies on the east and west 
sides. The body of the cave is supported by six rows of 
columns, six in each row, except; at the corners on the 
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west side, where the uniformity is broken to make 
room for the shrine. These columns seem to differ 
not only in size and shape but even in their principal 
details. Actual measurement shows that no two of 
them stand in a line. The noteworthy feature these 
columns possess is the fluted or pot-sliopcd capital 
(Picd.e VI) with which they are adorned, fn this 
decoration they closely resemble the coin urns found in 
some of the caves at El] ora. 

Each of the porticoes has two pillars and two pilas- 
ters. The main columns are very massive and originally 
numbered twenty-six, besides the sixteen which are 
attached to them. Eight have been destroyed and the 
others are much injured. As neither the floor nor the 
roof is perfectly horizontal, they vary in height from 
15 to 17 feet. 

We now proceed to examine the sculptures in &va as 
the cave. Starting from the right side, the principal NatabAja qb 
figure in this compartment (marked A on the plan) ° F 

which is first seen is of Siva, shown as Nataraja or the 
* King of Dancers \ The compartment is raised on a 
low base and is 10 feet 9 inches wide and 13 feet deep, 
the height being 11 feet 2 inches. The central figure 
must have been about 10 feet 3 inches in height and 
seems to have suffered a good deal during the past 
century. From the account of Dr. W. Hunter 
it would appear that the first right and the third left 
hand were entire in 1873. Now only the fourth left 
hand remains. This figure of Nataraja seems to have 
had eight arms. The first right arm, perhaps, passed 
across the body and came to the left aide about the 

p 2 
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waist, arc! the second was thrown out from the body, 
t j no fore-arm being ben I: so as to bring flic hand before 
I lie breast. Now it is broken beyond the elbow. Tlic 
third [ore-arm is entirely gone ; it probably held a 
parasu or battle-axe, with a cobra, the rod of the axe 
being touched by the fourth arm. which is bent upwards; 
the band Is broken off. The first two arms on the 
left side were probably hanging down though they are 
now broken off near the wrists ; the third Is bent 
upwards but similarly damaged ; the fourth is extended 
above the shoulder and seems to hold up a portion of 
the robe. The right thigh is bent outward but broken 
off near the knee, and the left leg is entirely gone. The 
armlets, which have been elaborately wrought, 
are still sharp and distinct, as is also the belt round the 
waist tied at the side, with its end fastened to a part of 
the xobe spread over the right thigh (Plate, Ylf). 

To the left of Siva is the figure of Parvati, 6 feet 
9 indies in height. Her face, b som and bands arc 
damaged and she wears large ear-rings, broad orna- 
mented armlets, a girdle with carefully carved drapery 
and a thick necklace from which hangs a pendant. 
To the right side of Siva is to be seen a well-cut and 
almost complete figure of Ganesa, the elephant-headed 
god, holding a param or axe in his right hand and 
possibly a broken 'tusk in the loft hand. A little below 
him is the skeleton form of Bluing!, the devoted attend- 
ant of Siva, shown in the same dancing posture as his 
master. Beyond it, towards the proper right, is a 
large male figure with a high cap, having a crescent 
and a skull with a snake emerging from it. The mldd 
or spear held in the right hand would show that it 
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represents Komara, ilie co:itniander-in-clileI of the 
gods. In front of Mm is a sitting figure probably of 
the musician Xaudm the disciple of Siva a ad Bhcrata's 
tea oher in the aid oi dancing, suppose;! to he the origina- 
tor of the frcnfic daime calk cl Tcjidac\ To the left 
u ' Humana sd nJs a dmi.igrd f*. iialo figure whose 
rirt i ss La, bnm u finally and sharply cut. The head is 
i nn Ida ted. The Jogs, as vrGl as the fore-arm?, are 
< u nplcMiy gone. 

Above this group is Ciahma, the god of creation, 
do nas four laces, and is carried by five Jtatiisa ;s, or 
swans. His front ani rear right hands and also the 
iront left hand are broken. The rear left hand has an 
djya-pdlra or sacrificial vessel for holding ghee or clarified 
butter. Between Brahma and the head of Siva are 
three fly mg figures,, a male between two females, 
representing some celestials. A similar group is 
shown on the opposite side as well. Behind Brahma 
are two standing figures, one of which, with hair gathered 
up, seems to be some rishi or ascetic. Above the right 
shoulder of ParvatT, Vishnu is shown riding his vehicle 
Gar 11 da, whoso head is gone. In one hand Vishnu 
holds the gadd or mace, and in the oilier, the maltha or 
conch. Over Parvatfs left shoulder India, riding his 
elephant A Ira vatu, is to be seen. The damaged figure 
behind Vi shim, which holds a water vessel or kmna^idalu, 
perhaps represents some ascetic similar to the one on 
the opposite side. 

The next panel represents Siva as the killer of the AxduakAsura- 
demon Andkaka and is one of the finest specimens of 
sculpture of the period to which the cave belong** 
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(Plate VIII). The principal figure here measures about 
11 1. feet in height and has a high and profusely carved 
head-dress showing a skull, a cobra and a crescent over 
the forehead. The expression of the face is fierce and 
passionate; the jaws are set and the tusks project 
downwards from the corners of the mouth. The eyes 
are large and apparently swollen with rage. Over 
the left shoulder and across the thighs hangs a ruiuja- 
maln or garland of skulls. Siva is here represented 
with eight arms, though five of them are now mutilated 
as are both the legs. The front right and left hands 
were broken by the Portuguese in the 16th century 
and the otners ave suffered since. All the arms 
have ornaments below the shoulders and bracelets 
on tbe wrists. The second right hand wields a long 
sword ready to strike ; the third holds some indistinct 
object, while the fourth is broken a, little above the 
elhow. The second left hand holds a, bowl under the 
victim Andhaka who is seen pierced through by the . 
irisula or trident, the terrible weapon of Siva, while 
the third holds a bell to intimate the moment when the 
fatal blow is to be struck at the victim. The fourth 
left arm is now broken ; with the corresponding 
right arm, it must, have held the gaja-rJmma or ele- 
phant’s hide, the raiment of Siva, who in consequence 
of his wearing if is called KrilUvusus (—covered with 
skin). Here it looks like a screen or background, but 
the head of tire elephant shown by the side of the god 
and the story given below would^muke it quite clear 
that it could bo nothing else. Siva wraps the hide 
round his loins. But hero, he is represented in a state 
of frenzied excitement and is flourishing it in the air. 
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TJxe legend connected with, this sculpture is thus de- 
scribed in the Parana s 

Andhaka, one of the sons of Xasyapa by his wife 
Difci, was a powerful king of the Asuras or demons. 
Through his austere penance he propitiated Brahma 
and got several boons from him. Owing to these boons 
he became invincible and worsted the gods at every 
step. Thereupon the gods approached Siva and com- 
plained to him of then 1 woes. While Siva was listening 
to their troubles, Andhaka came to Kailasa to carry 
oil ParvatL Siva was enraged at Ids audacity and got 
ready to fight and vanquish him. At that very time, 
Nila, another demon, assumed the form of an elephant 
and secretly approached Siva to kill him. Nandin, 
the devoted attendant of Siva **ame to know of this 
and informed Virabhadra, who assumed the shape of a 
lion and killed Nila. The skin of this elephant was 
presented by Virabhadra to Siva. Thereafter, Siva 
set out with his gana s or attendants as well as Vishnu 
and other gods to kill Andhaka. lie struck the amra 
with his arrow and blood began to How profusely from 
the wound caused by it. Each drop of the blood, as it 
touched the earth, gave rise to another Andhaka demon. 
Thus there arose thousands of such demons to fight 
against Siva and the other gods who helped him. There- 
upon Siva thrust his trikula or trident into the body 
of the original and real Andhaka demon and began to 
dance. With his chakra or discus Vishnu started 
cutting down the secondary aswrad or demons produced 
from the drops of the blood of the principal one. To 
stop the blood from falling on the earth Siva created 
the tfakti, called Ydge&var% and other gods also sent 
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out their Saktis or energies in female forms, characterised 
by their attributes, to catch all the drops of blood as 
they fell from the demon and stop farther multiplica- 
tion of the secondary Andhakas. Finally, the demon 
lost his vitality and was vanquished by Siva, who 
consequently became known as Andhaka~ripu or the 
enemy (ix., killer) of Andhaka. 

The figures below the principal one are badly muti- 
lated. To the right are seen fragments of three forms — 
one male and two female — and above them two rishi s 
or ascetics with a small figure in front, and above it, 
a female figure. Opposite this group, on the left, are 
some traces of figures of dwarfs. A small figure 
peeping over the elephant’s head is also visible. 

The top of the panel is occupied by an interesting 
relief. In the centre of it, and immediately above the 
head of Siva, is a peculiar piece of carving, somewhat 
resembling a stupa with a curved groove in the middle. 
It is held by two flying figures and is flanked by two 
worshippers, one on each side. Possibly tins carving 
represents a Siva shrine with a lihga standing in the 
centre. At the extremities of the relief divine couples 
(miihuna s) are portrayed. The ceiling of this aisle still 
bears the traces of painting which, probably, at first 
decorated the whole cave. 

A few paces from this compartment bring us to the 
north door of an interesting linya shrine, marked 0 on 
the plan, which stands in the west aisle, enclosed by 
four columns of the cave (Plate IX), It is a plain 
cubical cell and has four doors which face the principal 
directions. Each of these doors is approached by a 
flight of six steps which had to be provided as the floor 
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of the shrine was higher than time of the central huh ol 
tlie cave by about SJ- feet. The doors Lave plain jambs 
with two bands around them. Inside, both, in the 
floor and the roof, are the sockets for the door-posts 
which are now lost. On either ride of men door we see 
the figure of a dixaapdla or door-keeper stonednj reaper?- 
tically. These figures owe eight m n ’inker and may in 
height from M feet 10 inches io 3r> feet 2 inches. Some 
of them have also a dwarf a t to ml in t All the door- 

keepers are crowned with a beam hilly designed and 
exquisitely carved head-gear, a very prominent and 
attractive feature of these figures. The head-dress is 
shown as made up of the twists of marled hair 
in the form of a tall cap which is technically termed 
jatamubuta . Of these eight dmrapalu figures, only one, 
at the south-east comer, is in a fair si-ale of preservation 
(Plate I, F rontixjriece). It is marked with a large human 
skull carved in front of its he: id- gear. The parted 
lips show the teeth. The figure is decorated with 
plain armlets and wristlets, A ball-like object is 
held in the right hand, which is up-turned and pi ami 
opposite the nave). The left hand rests on the knot of 
the robe outside the thigh, as is also the case in 
the other figures. The folds of the robe hanging behind 
the left log of the dvdrapdla on the south side ol the 
east door are remarkably well cut. Each door-keeper 
wears a necklace of beads, and several of them are deco- 
rated with well-designed and carefully carved breast 
ornaments. The one on the western side of the southern 
entrance seems to have two letters cut underneath the 
right arm which may be read as c Siva \ They were, 
apparently, incised later. 
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Court. 


The sanctum sanctorum is plain on the inside, no 
two sides of it being equal in their measurements. In 
the middle stands a filha or pedestal which is 9 feet 
9 inches square and about 3 feet high. In the centre 
of the pedestal there is a large hole in which a Imja, 
cut from a stone of a harder and closer grain than that 
of the caves, has been fitted. The lower end of the 
Uhga is square but the upper portion is circular and 
measures about 2 feet 11-| inclies in length. Iliorc 
are deep holes cut at each of the four corners of the 
altar which must have been used to fix an awning over 
the linga. In the compound outside, a big fan is held 
every year in February, on the occasion of the celebrated 
festival of Mahutsiraratri, when the votaries of Biva 
visit Eleplianta in large numbers to worship this Ivhga. 

The linga is the mysterious symbol of Biva and 
represents the energy or the source of the generative 
power in nature. It is the principal idol, the central 
object of adoration in Siva temples. The worship 
offered to this symbol consists in bathing it with 
water or milk or with both, besmearing it with 
ghee and sandal-wood paste, presenting bilva (Aeglc 
Marmelos) leaves and flowers to it, and also burning 
incense before it with the chanting of mantras or 
hymns. 

Turning to the west and descending by a flight 
of steps to the court-yard below, a much decayed 
circular platform is to be seeu directly in front of the 
shrine just described. It must have formed the base 
for the figure of Nandin, the celebrated vaharn or 
vehicle of Siva, which is now lost (see plan). 
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To the south of the court-yard, there is a spacious Large Water- 
water- cistern, 66 feet 8 inches long, 55 feet 6 inches Cjsiern. 
wide and some 17 feet deep. A portion of the rock and 
the floor of the porch to the north-west seem to have 
fallen down and blocked the cistern some time ago. 

In 1924-25 the reservoir was cleared out and refilled 
with lain water. At the time of its clearance the 
above-noticed inscribed copper-jar, some fragments of 
sculptures, a number of earthen pots and a sot of six 
bell-metal dishes were found. All these antiquities 
are now deposited in the Prince of Wales Museum 
at Bombay. 


By the side of this cistern we see another small Hlv\ shrine in 
Unga-slirme which is furnished with a portico, ureas ar- 
mg about 27 feet long, 13 feet 7 inches deep and 8 foot ' 

10 inches high, and supported by two square pillars pafels. 
and as many pilasters, now destroyed. We enter the 
portico by a flight of steps. At the north end of it is 
a group of figures somewhat similar to those in the 
left or eastern recess, marked N in the plan, at the north 
entrance to the Main Cave. In the centre is Siva 
seated on a lotus throne, held up by two figures, pro- 
bably Nagas, marked with heavy wigs, and with bodies 
shown up to the middle only. The left hand of Siva 
rests on his thigh ; the right one is slightly raised. 

The arms axe broken. Though the attributes are not 
clear, a comparison with similar sculptures elsewhere 
would show that Siva is here represented as Lakuixsa 
(the Master or Wielder of the lakula or club)* To 
his right there is a seated figure holding a plantain. 

A bearded ascetic is seen behind Mm. A similar 
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seated figure is shown on the left. Above this there 
is an image of Bralnna with some flying attendants on 
each side. 

A door at the back of this portico leads into the 
shriue which measures about 10 feet 7 inches by 9 feet 
7 inches. In the centre is a linga fixed in a roughly 
cut altar. On each side of the door is a dvdrapala 
or warder with two demons at his feet and two fat 
flying figures above his shoulders. To the south of 
this door, that is, towards the left side of the visitor, 
is a group of figures in which Siva performing the 
Taiidava dance is most prominent. Here the god is 
represented as having six arms and three eyes, his 
high crown being ornamented with a crescent. The 
three right hands are mutilated. The bout one must 
have held a cobra, and the one behind it, a club. The 
front left hand seeuas to hold the drapery, the object 
in the second is defaced, while the third hand is extend- 
ed m the varculu-mudm or gift-bestowing pose, the 
palm being turned upwards. To his right side is a 
plantain tree with a figure sitting on the ground. 
Above is carved Brahma, the god of creation sitting on a 
lotus borne by a swan, his typical emblem and vehicle. 
To the left of Brahma is a figure, which represents 
Yama, the god of death, riding a buffalo with a bell 
fastened to its neck. Near the front left arm of Siva 
is to be seen a female figure, possibly ParvatT, wearing 
a neatly looped head-dress with a jewel on her forehead. 
Above her left shoulder is lndra, the king of gods, 
sitting on his elephant Airavata. Behmd him is 
Vishnu, with four arms, holding the chakra or discus 
m his second left hand and riding his vehicle Garuda. 
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In front of Garuda’s wing is a small flying figure, and 
below, a. roole figure with a crescent. 

The figures carved in the facade of this shrine are 
crude compared with those in Hie Idain Give and seem 
to be later imitations. 


come to the beauti- KalyIyasun- 
ml (marked 1) on ^ 0sm ' 
i id Pa i> ( ]\ j \ r in \ q e of 


To the north of this finin'-, a little abco e the drain, 
a small vrater-riskor. has very recently been opened. 

Returning to Hie Idain Cave, v 
fully carved but much damaged 
the plan) represen ling Hie marriage of fA\i 
vatl (Plate X). The figure of fiiva is 10 feet 10 Inches Siva a to » 
high. Out of the four hands only the front hit. one is "* AUVAA *b 
entire. The right leg is also missing. The god is here 
represented as having an oval nimbus behind the head 
and wearing the usual high ja[am*,kula or head-gem. 

Tie is putting on a girdle and a robe that comes over 
his right hip and is knotted at the left fide. Ills left 
hand rests on the knot of the robe, the ends of which 
hang/ loosely. His yojfidjmnla or sacred blnead hangs 
from his hit shoulder and passes to the right thigh. 

His front right arm is stretched to receive in marriage 
the hand of Parvati, which is broken. The face is 
smiling. 

To the right of Siva we see the graceful figure of the 
goddess Parvati measuring 81 feet in height. She 
is not yet wedded and therefore is shown on the right 
side. According to the Hindu or RiahmanieuI custom 
the wife should occupy during ceremonial functions 
the left side of her husband. Excepting the legs and 
arms which are badly mutilated, the figure is fairly 
preserved. The hair of Parvati is shown as escaping 
in small curls from under the broad jewelled fillet, 
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and b ehin d ter head is shown a disc which seems to 
form a part of hex dress. She wears heavy ear-rings 
and necklaces, from one of which a string hangs down 
on her bosom and ends in a tassel. The whole figure 
is of striking beauty enhanced by the slightly inclined 
head and the bashful look. Behind her is to be 
seen the figure of a well-built man, possibly her 
father, Himalaya, whose right hand is on her light 
arm while the left holds up a necklace near Parvati s 
left ear. Hie high cap aid die* have beer, carved 
with more than usual minuteness. Though both the 
hands of Parvatl are broken, yet it would appear that 
her right hand was placed in the right hand of Siva. 
Owing to its remarkable grace and symmetry the 
figure cau be placed among the best sculptures of the 

early mediaeval period. , 

To the left of Siva is a much defaced figure of 
Brahma, sitting on his haunches, seeming to officiate 
as the chief priest in the marriage ceremony. Behind 
him stands Vishnu with four hands and a peculiar 
cylindrical cap. His front right hand appears to hold 
a lotus, and the back left hand, the ckalcm or quoit. 
The other two hands are missing. 

Towards the right side of Parvati, there stands a 
female with a fly-whisk in her right hand and a well- 
carved large drum in front. She is wearing necklaces 
as well as pendant ear-rings and holds a part of 1 arrati 
I0 ho in her left hand. But for the fly-whisk befitting 
a maid-servant, she could well represent laryatis 
mother Menaka. Behind her is a male figure with a 
plain cap', and curled hair and also a large vessel of 
water, evidently meant for being used in the marriage 
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ceremony, The crescent indicates that he is Chandra, 
the Moon-god. 

On each side of the head of Siva, we see flying 
celestial miihuna s and ascetics extolling the married 
couple. 

The next compartment encloses a colossal panel of G akgadhaiu - 
rare workmanship representing Siva as Gangadhaia, ® 1VA (Pesceut 
i.e., as carrying the river Gauga (Plate XI). This qInces), 
has been marked E on the accompanying plan. The 
legend connected with the scene depicted in this sculp- 
ture is as follows : — 

Sagara, a mighty king of the Ikshvaku dynasty, 
had sixty thousand sons by one of his wives called 
Sumati. All these sons were very wicked and incurred 
the displeasure of the gods by their evil ways. When 
Sagara wanted to perform an ahmmedha or horse- 
sacrifice, he let loose a horse which Indra, the king of 
gods, stole away and tied in the hermitage of the great 
sage Kapila, without the latter’s knowledge. The 
wicked sons of Sagara traced the horse to the hermitage, 
and mistaking the sage Kapila for the thief, tried to 
attack him, but were burnt to ashes by bis wrath. 

Sagara, finding that his sons did not return with the 
horse, sent his grandson Amfiumat, the son of Asam- 
anjas, to search for them. Discovering that his uncles 
had been reduced to ashes by the sage’s wrath, he im- 
plored Kapila for mercy and was told that if the water 
of the Ganges were sprinkled on their ashes, Ms uncles 
would go to heaven. Neither he nor his son could 
succeed in getting the water. Bhagiratha, the grand- 
son of AmSumat, however, performed severe austerities 
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to propitiate the celestial river Gangs?, who consented 
fo come clown to earth if someone could resist the 
force of her descent. Thereupon Eliagiratha took to 
tapas or penance and succeeded in thus pleasing Siva, 
who stood up to receive Gafiga and humble her pride. 
She came down with full force intending to crush Siva 
under her weight, but whoa she fell on his head, she 
had to wind through the labyrinth of his locks of hair 
for a long time without finding an outlet. At the re- 
quest of Bhagmiiha, however, Siva let her flow down 
to the earth and she followed Bhagiratka to the [dace 
where the ashes of his ancestors lay. 

This compartment is 13 feet wide and 17 feet ] inch 
in height and lias a base rising to a height of some 2-1- 
feet above the floor. The principal figures represent 
Siva and his consort Parvatl, and measure 16 feet and 
12 foot 4 inches in height, respectively. Siva has four 
arms. His front right hand is held in the oMaya-midm 
or the pose of imparting security, while the rear right 
hand holds a ja’d or matted hair from which emanates 
a female figure whose legs alone are now visible. The 
back left arm is broken at the wrist but it is easy to 
see that it must have been directed towards the chin of 
Parvatl. The front left hand rested on the head of a 
pisdeha or goblin who seems to stagger under its weight. 
Siva wears a necklace, open armlets, heavy bracelets 
and ear-rings. Hound his waist passes an ornamented 
girdle, from under which his garment hangs down and 
is tied up in a knot on the left thigh. Over his left 
shoidder hangs the yajnopnvlia or aaered thread which 
passes on to the right side. 
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To the left’ o? Siva stands Parvati, wearing a circlet 
round the brow, from under winch the hah is seen iali- 
fog down in small curls to the temples. She wear?, 
ea r-rings, ncddac.es, broad armlets, bracelets, noldr.U 
and a girdle with, an ornamented clasp. Her loft arm 
hangs down, while the right is benl and held up, but 
the fore-run h broken oil. ITeer Parvatlk shoulder ir 
Yivhpu on his vehicle Oarudu with a serpent round Me 
neck, while near Si fab right shoulder sice Brahma on 
irs lotos seas, carded by swans. Re is holding a lotus 
in one of hk right Lands, To the right, near the loot 
of Siva and facing him, w seated Bnaglratha with flow- 
ing matted hair. His *<mn s are now broken but evident- 
ly the hands were in the anjali pose folded on his chest 
in adoration. Between Siva and Parvati is a pimeha 
or goblin with plaited hair holding a chcmry in his left 
hand and a cobra in the right. To the left of Parvati 
another similar figure is to be seen. The three-headed 
female figure above the head of Siva evidently represents 
the TriveuI or the eouQume- of foe rivers Oanga, 

Yamuna and Saiunvatl. Above Brahma on a level with 
the head of Siva me six celestials, four males and two 
females. Ones of the nude figures, which looks import- 
ant, is holding n large elongated object resembling the 
banana fruit. Above Parvati there are six similar 
figures* All these celestials are shown flying in the air 
in a conventional way. Here it may be observed in 
passing that celestials with wings, like the peris, were 
not known to early Hindu mythology. 

Next comes a plain building measuring 18 feet in Cells or 
length, 16 feet in width, and 9 feet in height, which OT0R,S Jwom 
might have been a storehouse or residential quarter 


is 
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of the priest iu charge of the cave. The sockets would 
show that the building was provided with doors, now 
missing. A similar cell is scon op. the opposite side also. 

Jfeit to the compartment depicting the scene of 
Ganga’s descent is a pane], marked E on the plan, 
(Plate XTI), containing the colossal figure of Mahesa- 
rmlrti-givr,, miscalled Trimurti, the most striking sculp- 
ture in the cave. It is situated in a recess, carved deep 
into the interior of the rock. Excluding the thickness 
o[ the pilasters in front, which is about 2| feet, the 
recess is 10J feet in depth. The pilasters are 15| feet 
apart, but inside them, the recess is 21 feet 6 inches in 
width. In front of the pilasters stand dvarapalas or 
■door-keepers. The one to the spectator’s left is more 
mutilated than the other and is 13| feet high, the other 
being 12§ feet in height. Both are remarkably well 
carved and are shown in beautiful postures. Their 
wc-]J-e:?eeuted hrad-gonra arc decorated with a crescent 
on either side. The dvamptUa to our right has his left 
arm placed on the head of an attendant, wearing a wig, 
a necklace, and a belt. The door-keeper on the other 
side lias an attendant standing in a half-crouching 
a Ltitnde. He has eyes and thick lips, and his tongue is 
thrust out. In the comers of the opening, both in the 
floor and in the lintel, are holes, apparently meant for 
door-posts, and iu the floor there is a groove used, 
probably, for a screen or for a railing to keep off the 
spectators. 

The well-proportioned three-faced bust, occupying 
‘his recess, represents Siva in the form of Mahesa or 
the Supreme Being. It is 17 feet 10 inches high from 
Above the base which, measures 2$ feet in height. Th« 






three faces correspond to the three fractions of tl:e 
god, namely, the creation, fche protection rud the 
destruction of the universe. Trimurbi 1 would he a. 
correct mine for this sculpture if fche term is fee hen in 
the sense of c triple-form 9 (Iri —three rml w?, "rf *~ - orzn 
or figure) but not in chat of the 7 1 brio 7, or ihe Hindu 
triad representing three different gods, namely, 

Vishnu and §i\v,. The head-gear is no doubt done tu 
the form of jalam rfai a , the characteristic of Sira as web 
as of Brahma. But as Brahma is represented v»i* h lour 
faces, this bust cannot be his. if or can we identify ifc 
with Vishnu, for ho wears a Jcirlfa and not si jaiu-m "Tow'd. 
Moreover the principal sculptures in the cave belong to 
the cult of Siva. The bust, the central figure in fche 
cave, must therefore naturally represent that divinity, 
i.e., Siva. The three functions before mentioned, it is 
to be remembered, are attributed to three different gods 
in Hindu mythology. The creation of the universe is 
assigned to Brahma, d»s preservation, to Vishnu, and 
the destruction, to Siva. To assign them, all to one 
divinity is a Vedantic notion which recognises only 
one god manifesting himself in different forms. The 
Trimurti, therefore, symbolises the oneness of God. 
The three heads emanating from one and the same 
body thus represent three different aspects of one and 
the same deity who can assume different forms and 
names in accordance with the functions be is per- 
forming. 

1 As all the panel® and cartings in the cave belong to the wit of 
lira, it will not b© reasonable to suppose as some have done that the 
recess originally contained an image of Brahma mnd that the ©av©» 
were «om»#ei©d with fch® worship of that godL 

w* 2 
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T!i© front or central face with a cairn and d%m£ied 
appearance represents Siva as the Creator. The Icwor 
fip is thick and the Lreasfc adorned with several different 
necklaces. The front right Stead is badly mutilated, 
excepting Ur* a bangle on the wrisu. The front left, 
hand holds a mdtdvJ^cj or citron. The head is adorned 
with a richly wrought jaiawnMihi having a crescent 
high up on the right side, in front of the lick is a royal 
tiara consisting of tL.v.e hd'^c jevns one of which is 
placed over the forehead, anci tin* ^thei two, over the 
cans, Tiie central jewel out in lb* ht/Lwutikkii form 
h degrtntl;" desiynd ?ari b<3rudff:wv evcieioL The 
ears el this lace v‘t do jointed VhA*. ^xm^-iv-cid cedfret 
the mahsnA i/Mildki , ai it h shops d bkw a 
or orocudilc, here curved *ii a conventions <u winter, 

Tim lace to our left repre, seaming blcj as Rudvp, 
the Jiestroyci, has a. severe look, cruel eyes, a curling 
moustache and a beard. The head-dress serves as an 
abode lor several snakes seen wriggling* through the 
matted hair. The mxnmieni-s include some of the 
peculiar emblems of Siva, such as the human skull 
seen over the left temple, and a large cobra with ils 
expanded hood. The right hand, which is raised before 
the breast, holds a cobra twisted round the wrist. 

The third face, lying to our right, represents Siva 
m the Preserver of the universe. The calm and pacific 
expression befits this aspect of the deity* Of the 
three principal gods in the late Hindu mythology 
it is Vishnu who performs this function just as Brahma, 
does that of creation. For a Saiva or devotee of 
Siva, it is Siva who is supreme and fulfils all these 
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ciatias and in him all these gods are uzrifiec? TL<$ 
ears oi this face appear to have been adoiTe'J wsta 
& saakhapalra or coach-like ornament. now 
broken,, The ha:? escapes in reiy neatly ouiiei. rir<~ 
i'iis Iro'A imder the ox l-Axs* which, h ver r eiator:te 
V taotcn’e'V a .imuieji * ' e : T ’^h "estoOiis or port* 
yondants. Above oho xiide is a large leal, pvobahjy 
oi a I jtus, an< l MA, up. at the junction of the Dead 
/aih the cmtivi. lace, a loons flow u‘ vrilh y bud, The 
ieft hand has handles on the wrist similar to those on 
the two front hands, and holds a lotus. 

Vfe next come to a panel, which is marked 0 on AimirA.iARw- 
tke plan. Here Siva is represented as Ardhanarisvara V4EAn ^ IVd * 
or half-male and, half-femaio (Plate XIII). The 
figure is \(\ mot 9 inches high, with one ol the lour 
iiands on the mah side leaning on the hull Nandia. 

The boarj-dw;K consists of a high tiara front which two 
heavy folds fail on the shoulder on the left or femal ! i 
side y a ctewvnl being shown on the right side* Ob the 
left, the hair falls across .he brow in a series of small and* 
neatly curved ringlets, whUe on U ic right, there is a 
line of knobs along tin ondaimdge of the tiara, 

The right oar is drawn down and has only one ring, 
while the loft has a jewel in the upper part and a large 
ring in the lobe. The girdle passing round the hips 
is tied at the left? side where the ends arc shown 
hanging down. The male arms wear twisted but open 
armlets and thick wristlets. The left or female arms 
have broad armlets and a long solid bracelet with thick 
jewelled rings at the ends. The back pair of hands 
of the figure is in a fair state of preservation, the right 
hand holding a cobra and the left, a mirror. The 
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front left hand, now broken, seems to have held the 
lower part of the robe winch hangs in folds over both 
the left arms. The front right atm, bent at the elbow, 
renting on the hump of the bull Nandi u, passes on to 
the left horn on which the hand rests. 

Besides Siva and PatvatT, some other principal 
divinities of the Hindu cantheon are also carved on this 
panel At the left side near the back arm of the central 
figure we see the four- armed Vishnu riding his for- 
midable vehicle Garuda, the king of birds, wM-se left 
wing is spread out. The lower left hand of Vishiiu is 
raised and holds a chakra or discus swung round the fore- 
finger and the other hand seems to have rested on tue 
knee. Both the right hands are broken. Below is a 
woman holding a chdmam or fly-whisk in her right hand. 
Her head-dress is carved with minute detail and has a 
crescent on* the left side. Her chignon seems to be 
decked with flowers. She has large ear-rings and a triple 
necklace. Two dwarfs are near her. The female 
to her left is wearing the usual jewellery and carries 
in her left hand what appears to be the toilet-box 
of Paxvatl. Between the Garuda and the central figure 
is the bust of a female holding a flower in her left hand ; 
above this are two other figures, one of whom seems 
to be Varuna, riding on a makura or crocodile, Ms 
vehicle. Behind Vishnu are a man and a woman, and 
under them is a dwarf holding a chdmam or fly-whisk. 

0n the male side of Ardhanaiisvara and on a level 
with Vishnu are Indra and Brahma. The latter is 
shown sitting on a padmdsana or lotus-seat, supported 
by five Jiarhsas or swans. Three of his faces are visible, 
the fourth is supposed to be Mdden behind the central 
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one. H© lias four hands. His back right hand holds a 
lotus but the front right o.u Is broken. The hack left 
hand lias a sacrificial ladle, now mutilated, while the 
other holds a vessel of fffree. Be is wearing necklaces 
and other ornaments, a a well as a, robe that passes over 
Ms left shoulder bin) breast. To his lei: we see Innra oi» 

Airavata, the celestial eftphrmo, a hose Lead la well 
preserved. Indr a holds the r fjrn or thunder-bolt in 
his left hand, and possibly an anudJa or goal in the right. 

Between Indra unci thahnui is a figure with a 
ehwmnm in cscb lured. Below it is to be seen a large 
figure of Kaitfcikc t va, the co m ur: n 6 er-i n -c I lie [ of hue 
gods, holding a spear in the right hand and wwwing 
various ornaments and a high cap. Between this figure 
and the hull Naudiu is a woman with a II- whisk 
resting on her shoulder ; behind her we se< , a dwarf, and 
a woman whose head is mutilated. In the upper por- 
tion, on each side ol the central figure, divine miikuwM 
and risk is are to be seen. Some of them cany gad an ns 
in their hands as offering to (he great god ArJkanu- 
rMvara in whom the two creative powers of the universe,, 
the male and the female, are seen unified, £§iva the right 
half, represents the active, and Parvatl the left half, 
the passive principle in Nature. 

Further east is a much damaged panel in the south Part at! ia tub 
wall of the east aisle, marked H on the plan, which 
depicts Parvatl in a somewhat afleefiouaUh* angry cm KajllAsa). 
mood (Sanskrit mam) towards $iva. Both Siva and 
Parvatl are seated together on a raised floor and are 
adorned with the usual ornaments (Plate XIV). Siva 
has four arms, now broken. His face and the 
halo are also damaged. He in seated cross-logged 
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with Isis hit leg resting horizontally on rile floor, rin 
right leg being slightly raised* -lie front leit han 1 
placed fir mi 7 on the seat is still traceable* with it 
bracelet, beside Ike left thigh. The front right hano 
seeros to have rested on the right tliigli. Par v at! i, 
seated to Ms left wearing a pendant tassel, now ainxos, 
gone, hanging on her bosom from a thick twisted 
necklace such as is seen in the panel representing hor 
marriage. Over the left arm and on the right thigh 
an 1 leg, portions of her garments me y still be traced. 
She appears in n half-sitting posture ; her right leg 
bent at the knee tests horizontally on the floor. The 
position ol her left leg gives an idea of her being ready 
to get down from the bull Nandi a , seated directly belov 
her. Behind her rgM Moulder stands a female figure, 
with a fly- whisk in her right li and, wealing a crowe- 
like head-gear, car-rings and necklaces and carrying 
a child, possibly Sk&mla. in her lap. On Parvaflb 
left, is another female attendant wearing the usual orna- 
ments, and farther off, a male figure, his right hand 
near his breast and the ieft resting on the knot of his 
robe. Behind the right shoulder of Siva is a female 
attendant, a fly-whisk in her right hand ; am! at his feet 
the skeleton form of the headless image of Ms faithful 
attendant BhyifigL Behind him is to bo seen a tall 
figure with a high head-dress, car-rings, necklace and a 
fong robe covering the left arm down to the wrist. At 
the loot of this figure, in a recess behind the pilaster, 
stands a dwarf, who is 3 feet in height and has his arms 
crossed. 

The panel is badly mutilated in the lower portion, 
i.e M beneath the platform on which Siva and Parvatf 
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are seated, and the Sgiiiy-c ca^’ed on :t r: 3 male 

out with certainly To tie :At of oho b ill A anal . 

In a fat dwnrf wearing a wig. G flow bin* ar* a tr~o 
<iki:aal fig.u'r'-u ✓ /obaoly monko) e. rir^w *1)'- keA ole 

was nllocl !*' 1 ii *.1. ** . 0 j'i 0 w 0 u ae ('{, Lii 2 : Li *. w » e .** i'~ w jt i- 

lie bead of !>a and i?f oci -,j 1 ,„u ’,. ■ *., 

rosamfcl :h i &: t\lv v V * r oa a a is .■* o a n j ,iv Sl :‘b: ( . 

to r precoifi ilm rocks 01 Nurias, Ao A f Up c. -v 
FUie are rim ueerJ HiilJt.n,M'$ iepro^niiU' <7pj,„v ± s,;, 
tjandktifiUA or coh* rbrJ mufiehmu Bom * oi‘ d;e mo*,; 
figures have early wigs. An wuiaeiAed ajcjlio to t, e 
right holds a basket in hhi left huod red recess to wjad^r 
flowers with the right hand. A lUtlo. above the head of 
?iva, towards the left, a section of tvlcd .mems lo be a 
bell is to bo seen. To&rihly this also is a ovinbol for 
a hhga shrieo, like the one seen in the wared represent mg 
Siva as killing the demon Andhaka. 

Next, we proceed to the cast wing. Descending by sAw wiw os 1 
a neat flight of steps, each 10 foot 10 inches wide, we T>u: 
reach a spacious court measuring 55 foot in width* 

This coarc must originally have, had to the north ride 
an opening, no w filled to a considerable height with 
Garth and stone thrown there wiimi the court was 
cleared several years ago. In the middle of the court 
there is a circular platform, 16} feet in diameter and 
2 or 3 inches in height, which lies directly in front 
of the Siva shrine in the wing. Apparently it was 
intended for the figure of Nandin which is now missing. 

To the south of the courtyard is a rock temple on a 
panelled basement measuring 3| feet in height. The 
basement is supported by a low platform, 2 feet 4 
inches high. The three courses of hewn stone now 
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placed on the basement, see* on to be of modern origin* 
The f&y&de is about 00 feeb m leu gib. Oa each side of 
the steps leading to the temple a leogryph sitting on its 
haunches with the lore- paw raised. The bead of the 
one on the west side is damaged. Whether these uwo 
statues are occupying their original places or were 
brought from outside cannot be stated definitely. 

A flight of steps leads to a mandepit, marked I on 
the plan, 58 feet 4 inches be »g a<*tO 84 feet 2 inches wine, 
v hlch is hanked ci. each oL the ^ast aiiu west sides by 
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deep. With hi is enshrined. a lh>(jc?> 2 feet b inches in 
diameter, inserted into a vedi or altar measuring 9 Jeefc 
5 inches sc|un re. This stands in hue middle oi tne floor 
and is provided with a gargoyle shaped like the mouth 
of a tiger. The door of the sanctuary is now damaged, 
but the facade preserves the neat carving ; the beauti- 
ful frieze running over the pilasters, and the crenellated 


moulding are still urdmpaii ed. 

On either side of the passage is a gigantic statue of 
a dmmpfda or warder with attendants. T3ie statue 
near the east end is now much dilapidated. The one 
on the opposite side, that is, to the west of the portico, 
has four arms and a third eye on the fore-head. Hi* 
headgear is tied in the ja'ami hula fashion and his inous- 
t&ches are very prominent. He has thick lips. His 
nose is damaged* A twisting snake seems tied in Ms 
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ieffe ear. The elbow of kits Aon l tub Muir! rente on uhs 
head o! an al'xncAnt dtearf. J Js.o buck hand, raised 
over the shoulder, seexs to hold bis r ode. Tiio 
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measuring 10 Act 10 inches by 25 feet, is to be sxn jt 
the eastern eiacf ol the aiLtewhaxnber. In from: of il 
are two pillars and two pilasters, each measuring 10 
feet 51- indies in height. These are of the same hype 
as the pillars in the main cave, though their capitals 
are not fluted. One pillar is broken and the other 
almost gone. Above time is an entablature of sunk 
panels, measuring about Il-| inches square. The 
mortices in the bases and the tops ol the pillars show 
that there must have been a railing, with a door, in 
the centre of the entrance to the chapel. As the floor 
of the mandajpa is low steps are provided to give 
easy access to the chapel. 

The chapel contains several sculptures ol good 
workmanship now soiled by smoke and damaged by 
rough handling. On the south side is a large figure of 
Ganesa with the rat, his veliicle, carved near the loft 
knee. To his light is a squatting figure whose*' head 
seems to rest on the knee. There is also another figure 
holding a cobra. Above the head of Ganesa a flying 
couple or mithuna is seen on each side. 

At the northern end of the chapel is a standing figure, 
probably of Siva, holding a trikda or trident, Ms left 
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h'?z* r l I'jifciafe an the defaced iigare of a c*wn% 0.2 
brahma is sitting co tne ligut on. a luous, supported. ;oy 
s~vis. Behind him is a mmifcey-Ac^d dron'd a .10 
uboaw three uguns, two of whom, r m ile and u female, 
noM otieduys in ili'dr hands. On hue Mb af flhm :*; 
V’ioiiigLU, mounted on Ms vehicle GAriria and holding 
;.oi move in on 3 o: his fight hands. [dd noth his oLahx: 
0: dicers io cue of his left braids and the M’Ha or 
eon oh in the other. A male figure, below, holds the 
stalk of a lotus in the left kve/L Between t[M ugnij 
and that of Sira is a female lioLihu a ilv-v hive in her 
hand. 

The western wall, facing the entru o* ; Jxv, some ten 
figures carved on it. Of these, Jh? on> ;*t A 3 math nni 
represents Unnoia. i\ r e;:t bo it lb a mwm defaced 
male figure, probably of Tfrahhari m. lie remaining 
eight are female figures, all badly mutilated. They 
represent the Iffaiiitas or Bivins Mothers who are the 
ia/clis (energies or Mv\ s’ of the several gods in the 
Hindu pantheon. Their names are (j) Brakinl, the 
Soldi of Brahma., (2) Maheivarl, the uahti of Maltesvara 
or Siva, (3) Vaish^avJ, the mkli of Vishnu, (4) 
Kaumurl, the saldi of Kuruara, (5) Aindri, the 
kikli of India, (6) Vara hi, Hie kill? of Variiha, 
(7) Narasimhi, the kakti of S'arasimha, and (8) 
Uhamnyda, a terrific form of Durgti. All have aureoles 
round their heads. Some cany children, others have 
them by their sides. Bach has beside her a pole or 
staff surmounted by her ensign, such as a swan, a 
peacock, etc. The swan is the emblem and vehicle of 
Brahmi or Brahmani, the peacock of Kaumarl, and so 
on. Their mhmm or vehicles are the same as those 
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of ike deities from whom they oiynnate-i? » ihess 
hittrilruR,, eeccmilry; io ike h\ r y/Jtc w?epc-Pur3u% %&•:& 
the inllih or energies k the pdnhpcJ uivinLi:*i. ? On 
fVj‘,je \t fVuilnd €41 lenga viuil >y JS Wic cioo 1 ..: u ? ;v 
tkc demon lOcmblja in ike ryT s gainsr. Irk:* Ok-i.-CJt 
• M’lo'okr. ait'- I'll* *o. , 

fim* '■O'-' <, n y ^ , ,_ I, w* i,*; -if’ d.' S'C* 1 

Mrnd id. 0 k<* *‘li - < '. JT ro, k li\ J !hr<<; t > O 

yarned \i>> : iT- * \ »'he;e<-' t'»' .► d *” mid iac 

di If! u\ e sjktn Jv * w. * d-i* ( * * m* oman/mU sOi 
ns d:\j feumd id ;;-f c M . '* • *•: ,« m* Xad“, Ironed 
Im-y odder liVi, ,.iL .. ‘ « i, r t mv ?<ic o vlntv 

is u$t.i\ d^;? y, jf/xr.. *. c-w*. the lace <4 

dfiit-), Tin;! Jf> ‘i - * - ' • i i= t hv /.e bet-, "j.;i < nose psvds, 

e%ht La !m*; (jwui, vddv ddl id\.>iAS the ** «1 
coimirs witu u J ljcI* e ves myv > dly painted. 


Tie deje b p3;di! s It n tfoui' ftwnw 

Icing si nk a Id / mn \ '" f 'do., ‘die level of the plinth. (<wvni . 

It ineesur* s 'd' 0* 7 in. ..oc iky i 1 .'h- 7 la dies rod Inn, 
two piihu*: Li iV-j'id Y 7 aiu\ dioMiya ih 1 

rook fiLvjvf, * o]h, Jv M*d i/iof-k; lomniah Imskh the 
chapel during ilic dry m *aSd u * itVtdition says that on 
the night ol ike JiVd/ t Sr’ 1 wafer of flip (hinges 
comes through the roof of this chape], On that- occasion 
the people of the Island and those from surrounding* 
places flock to it to enjoy the benefit of this miracle 
and to attend the fair then held. 

Returning to the jVbun Oave, and proceeding towards t^va-sa n®ai 5 K 
the north of the eastern aisle, we find a compartment KaiUsi. 
(maorked M on the plan), depleting Havana attempting 
to uproot K&ilasa, the gacrcd residence of ^iva (Plate 
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XV). The legend eocncebed with ibis sculpture Vi thus 
f t/ca m (-I*.* • , V.-~ " * :~- 

R a van a coiiq navel Kulvra, the 30 r> of wen, lib, and 
w'Mtsd from hi 7 1 Irs v&Wni'i or echaiia! car called 
IVdqyba \t 7 bi;Y be was firing 0:1 it -n^v Kailana, 
U. suddenly cioppol and could proceed xio farther. 
Yot ir-idersLir-ding what was the matter, Havana 
iiW;rd clown aacl >nr 0. dark coloured dwarf na-rned 
: 7 -i vkh are , who hhl bbc that ho could not. continue 
'do jonrcisy Unm way rs Min wv. qicriing them and had 
made it inacres ukle to everyone. Op hearing this 
Havana was very ranch annoyed, and laughing con- 
hvnpbaously at his ugly appearance and his monkey 
nice enquired of ilanrllhvara as to who that Siva was. 
Incensed at. bids insult NandLsvara cursed Rfunuia, 
duel wing that ho and his race would bo destroyed by 
the v< ry monkeys towards whom lie had shown so much 
contempt. Havana retorted by saying that he would 
uproot the mountain and throw it out of his path. 
Then, putting his arras underneath, he lifted it off the 
earth. ParvaiT, terrified at the sudden upheaval, 
clung to Siva, who pressed the mountain down with 
the toe of Iijs left loot, crushing the arms of Bavaria, 
Thereupon the latter wept bitterly and gave a tremen- 
dous roar that shook the whole world. Elis grandfather, 
Pulasiyti, came and exhorted him to praise Siva. 
Havana, whose pride was humbled, followed his advice 
and praised the deity who was moved by his prayers 
and released him. 

Reverting to the study of the sculptures, we see Siva 
and Parvatl seated together on the K&ilasa mountain, 
diva's third eye is clearly marked as art also his large 
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ear-nugfs. The figure seems to have had eight, art's, 
now more or less broken. Two of them rest on the 
hands of attendants, as if the god ww- trying io si earl v 
himself at the sudden shaking of the mountain. One of 
his right hands holds the hisvl", nr tridc.it, of which j 
head is still intact. Par rat! is -tfcine on the ri-ht ,,;d« 


or Hi ride uf {..V, 


but lior Sgdre Jr, badly 

compartment i>: a largo fig:, re Hronr-vLal rvm'.blbm 
doorkeepers round the liytjn shrine in the !, : 'i 

with a protuberance above tin- brows. Tim fig ale no 
the west side with a prominently ear ml forehead j« 

3 narked by snakes emanating from, behind his J,.f* 
shoulder. To the left of Siva are, several a ;i 

more or less defaced Tn front, near his foot, is BlirhV/. 
easily distinguished, by his skeleton form. To the left, of 
Bhipftjfl, in front of tl.e large figure behind the whiter, 

» Gftoefo. Below iliis group is the ton -Leaded d< mon 
Ravana, a sword duck in his waist hand and hi:j hn,r\ 
tanned towards the uoeokxtor. J ten bends are, obli- 
ferntol, and only a fey, ofbh twenty arms r/e I w .able. 
Numerou:-: .gaw i: eve to be urea above & c;„ ; | a j,j , hp, 
r» niaiei! .''ding bis vehicle i Inrinhi, asid a tint 
veliiolf of Pann.fi. croud, j (l ;,] K! ,, 0|V ^ 

by. 

?c u lfc wk " d N : ,n 1h ' r la ») « ^ of <* m is 

Lax m, Tj| a. 


i’» wj<s 
c!w 


7 , ' in tu'l IP?- 

the senes of the principal m Ipfnres in the Alain (! 


and occupies the recess at the eastern end of the main 
entrance to the north. Here $iva sits c-ross-jewed on a 
padmasamor lotus seat, (I'kite XVF). The stalk of the 
lotus forming the seal is held by two Naga fig ure , 
visile to their waists. The head-gear of iW is 
elaborate and his head ia surrounded by the uaml 
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olmbuc. The lace, now miich damaged, V-ars a placid 
contemplative expression. Tie arms are broken at tie 
si o alders and it is cliff eiilt io say defir its 

r.bcut t!'.c-3L*. it is to be regretted tLrt a soiuewdte 
teiikr figure in the northern v rll of the mandapc i 
in the -western wing of the cave is also similarly 


damaged, 

otherwise Hie identification 

ol 

the 

sculpture 

wculc! hai 

'e been (ex lain. Cor'pp risen 

» hr 

wev 

er. with a, 

similar sc 

nip tee in bhe Dumar Lena 

at 

Eli 

m would 

show that 

there must have been a chi 

b b 

i on 

ie of the 

deity’s h 

ends, possibly the left. If 

lb 


sumption 

In collect, 

we may recognise in this fig 

Hit 

a i*t 

presents - 

iion of . 

Lakulisa, who, accoriiur 1 

f 0 

me 

PvTitmt , 

VftB the b 

:i (2Kth) inemnatioif ol Sivt 



mg above 

the centr 

al figure tire groups of o 

Hen 

Hals 

. At the 

right upp< 

or corner cf the sculpture 

is 

Ihc 

‘ figure of 


Brahma seated on his vehicle, the swao, with India 
on the elephant Airavata shown below him. The 
lower portion of the s> ulplure is occupied by several 
figures, one of which seems to represent Sfxrya or the 
Sau-god holding a lotus in. each of the two lands. 
To the left of Siva is a plantain tree with three leaves 
expended and the central germ rolled up. Under 
Ms left knee is what appears to be a sun-flower. On 
each side of the central figure we see a female with a 
fly-whisk. At the back of each of these attendants 
another female is seen, but so defaced that only the 
outlines can be distinguished. Below, on both sides 
of the plantain tree, are two mutilated figures. Over 
the plantain tree Vi slain rides Garuda with curly hair : 
the faces of both axe obliterated. Above Vishnu is a 
figure riding a horse whose head and forelegs are broken, 
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and behind is a risld or ascetic with a rosary m Lis 
hand. 

The ceiling of this compartment still preserves paint 
traces of the original painting. Shorn the acnounts of 
the Portuguese i, reers it would appear tint the 
interior of the cavo as well as of the adjuncts was 
originally painted in different colours to enVnro its 
beauty. Be Conto, who noticed the eav^s in 3G03 > cays 
that the whole ulterior, k the pilLms, the figures and 
everything else had formerly been covered with a coat 
of lime mixed with bitumen and other compositions 
that made, it very bright and beautiful \ This colouring 
made the figures not only b> -anthill ‘ Imt their features 
and workmanship could be very distinctly perceived so 
that neither in silver nor in wax could such figures be 
engraved with greater nicety, fineness or perfection/ 

Grose (1750) was very nine)) attracted by the beauty 
and freshness of the coloiuing of some of the paintings 
round the cornices. Erskine (1813) mentions several 
concentric circles with figures in the roof of the main 
entrance. In 1835 the remains of some paintings 
were still observable, which seemed to haw, originally 
been red, hot had in some places faded to a purple 
blue. As has been noted, patches of this coloured 
coating arc still preserved on the ceiling in the west 
portico and also in the Matrika chapel in the east wing. 

How these cave temples looked in ancient days when 
they were bright with such decorations only those can 
realise who know the grandeur of the AjantS paintings* 


5 mus. 



CHAPTER VI 


Smaller Oaves 

Having visited the principal cave, we now come to 
tlie lesser caves of the Island, Including those, oo the 
eastern, hill They are six in mmiber. Four of them 
He on the western and two on the eastern hill. The 
accompanying photograph (Plate XVII) is meant to 
give an idea of the former as seen from the opposite 
hill. 

Caves 1I-V. A short walk of about one furlong from the Main 
Cave towards the east brings us to Cave If, which does 
not appear to have ever been completed. It has a 
portico supported by four square pillars, and two un- 
finished cells. Sometime ago it was cleared along v,Hh 
both of its water-cisterns. 

Cave III on the same level as the Main Cave and 
facing E. N. E. is a short distance away. Its extreme 
length is about 109| feet, inclusive of the chapel at 
the north end. The entrance is blocked by debris, 
which has been partly cleared, and the interior is much 
damaged by the water which collects inside the cave. 
The front was supported by six pillars and two pilasters 
with decorated shafts and capitals resting on square 
bases. These pillars have now fallen, but the 
pilaster on the right side with a part of the cornice 
remains. The mandajpa or portico is internally 79 feet 
in length and 32 feet in breadth. The floor of the 
chapel at the north end of this manflapa is raised to a 
56 
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height of 4 feet above the portico* Four octagonal 
columns and two pilasters originally supported the roof. 
The chapel is plain on the inside and measures roughly 
39 feet by 22 feet. 

A small chamber measuring 15 lem 9 inches by 1C 
feet 5 inches is near the chapel. Usually water lies in it 
to a depth of several inches e <, on in the dry season. 
The walls of the next chamber, n hkh termed the sanc- 
tuary, arc of diiiVi'cnt dimer, dons. TLu cue at the hio t 
measures 22 foot and that h, the front, 20 feet & inches* 
The southern and the northern walls are respectively 
about 21 feet and 22 feet 4 indies in length. Three 
feet from, the wall, opposite the entrance, stands a low 
vedi or altar, 7 feet 4 inches square. On either side o[ the 
entrance to the shrine is a dvdrapdla or door-keeper 
crudely carved bat with a hue leogrypli above, and 
over it, a divine miihuna flying in the air. Though 
these figures are badly mutilated owing to the action 
of water yet the frieze and the jambs still p.esorvo 
their original carving. In the centre of the lintel is a 
male figure with six arms, seated on a raised platform. 
To his left is another male figure, and a crocodile is on 
each side of this group. The third chamber at the 
southern end is plain and of the same measurements as 
the one at the northern end. 

Still farther to the south of the Main Cave, is Cave 
IY which faces east and is even more dilapidated than 
the preceding one. The maniapa or portico is about 49 
feet 6 inches long. At each end of the portico is a chapel 
originally supported in front by two pillars and two 
pilasters. The one at the north end is 23 feet 9 inches 
by 17 feet 4 inches and has a cell at the bach which 

»8 
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measures 14 feet by 16 feet 4 inches approximately. 
The cell on the west side measures 13 feet 6 inches in 
front and 14 feet 9 inches at the bade, the depth being 
about 15-1 feet. The chapel at the south end measures 
21 feet 6 Inches by 17 feet 4 inches and has a cell at the 
back which is 16 feet 7 inches long by 15 feet 10 inches 
deep. A shrine with two side chambers lies behind the 
portico. The door of the shrine is 4 feet 9 inches wide 
and has on each side of it large dmmpalas or warders 
leaning on dwarfs with two flying figures over their 
heads. The sanctum measures 19 feet 10 inches by 18 
feet 10 inches internally and has a low fitha or altar, 
C feet 11 inches square, containing a lihga measuring 
23 inches in diameter. Each of the two side chambers 
measures 15 feet square and lias doors with projecting 
pilasters and ornamental pediments. The horse-shoe 
ornament repeated several times in the carving of the 
doors is the principal decorative feature. 

A little lower down the hill is Cave V, only partially 
cleared. The entrance is almost blocked with d4bris 
and the plain square cut pillars are the only objects to 
be noticed inside. 

Oaves VI-V11. Retracing our steps to cross the ravine and ascend- 
" fog the opposite hili to a height of about a hundred feet 
above the level of the Main Cave, we reach the sixth 
Cave (Plate XVIII). It has a portico facing W. N. W. 
and measuring 73 feet 6 inches long and 27 feet 4 inches 
wide at the north end and 25 feet 7 inches at the south. 
There are three chambers at the back and a piece of level 
ground in front. The portico has four pillars and two 
which measure 8 feet 5 inches in height and 
^opt 2 feet square at tbe base. Two of them are 
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broken. The two side cells arc plain but Lave neatly 
carved doors which measure 2 feet 11 indies wide and 6 
feet 5 indies high. They are approached by two steps, 

8 indies high, and a threshold of 4 inches. The archi- 
trave resting on the jambs is about 5 inches wide, with a 
simple moulding, and then comes a bard 0$ indies 
broad, with a neatly wrought crenellated ornament. 

The not them celt measurer; roughly 12 feet 7 inches 
square and the southern, about 1/i-J feet by 15 feet. 

The central chamber of the cave forms the shrine 
and has a door 7 feet ii inches high and about 4 fed. 
wide, having well cut pilasters and a frieze. It has two 
steps, one of which is scmi-circular and has a mutilated 
head of a lion on each side. Tito other step, measur- 
ing 7 1 feet, has a dow threshold in front. The 
shrine is almost square, each side measuring nearly 15 
feet 7 inches internally. To the back wall is attached an 
altar, 4 feet 5 inches long, 3 feet 5 incites wide and «$ 
feet 4 inches high. It is neatly moulded and stands on a 
low platform, 7 feet 2^ inches by 8 feet I0£ inches. 

The io is a gargoyle or water-spout to the north of if, 
its top is hollow, the cavity being 17 inches long and 0 
inches wide, bat no linga or any other image is fixed in it, 

The cave, as has already been noted, was used as a 
Christian church when it was in the possession of the 
Portuguese. 

About ISO yards north of this cave is a small exca- 
vation with three partitions or cells. Apparently it was 
not completed and there is nothing remarkable about it* 

Farther on towards the north-east and under tho Germ 
summit of the hill, are three wells cut in the rock, with axtiq vmm> 
openings which measure about 2| feet square* Hear 
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these veils are some briefe foundations, and on the 
sum m it of the hill above axe the remains of some struc- 
ture, the nature of which is still to be determined. 
Possibly they belonged to some Buddhist buildings. 



















APPENDIX. 


In the foregoing pages all the principal sculptures or scenes 
carved in the caves oi Elephanta have been described. Some 
iconogxapliLcal notes about the divinities represented in the 
excavations are here appended with a view to facilitate further 
study. That the sculptures ol these caves are connected with 
the Hindu pantheon of the ‘ epics * and not of the Vedas need 
not be emphasised. The iuindus since the Vedic age recognise 
three main gods, namely, Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Pre- 
server, and Siva the .Destroyer. Ollier gods, including India 
who is called Devaraja or lung oi the gods, and Surya are 
subordinate to them. Even in tins triad Vishnu is considered 
to be the clue! According to the Padma-Pwrana, Brahma, 
as a result oi the curse pronounced on him by his wife, fcSavitri, 
because of his ignoring her at the time of the sacrificial initiation 
or dlkshct and ot his putting Gayalrlin her place, has no following* 
so much so that temples exclusively dedicated to his worship 
arc extremely rare, though his image is often seen in the temples 
of other guns, it would appear that * id he two deities Vishpu 
ana Siva gradually absorbed the special attributes of Brahma, 
who as the child divinity cl a sect ceased to claim many votaries 
for two reasons : first because, as a symbol oi prayer, he was 
held to be present in all worship ; secondly because, as a sym- 
bol ol creation, ids special work m the cosmos was mushed and 
ho could no longer be moved by prayer Tins view would 
Resolve Hinduism into two main sects, namely, Vuisknavism 
and &aivism, the former recognising Vishpu and the latter, 
Siva as the chief God. The tfauras or the devotees of Bilxya, 
the iSun-god, are included amongst the former, and the Saktas 
or the worshippers oi BaMi, m the latter, Bahi or Divine 
Energy is uni lied in Parvati or Durga, the consort of 
Siva, Durga has various aspects or forms in winch she is 
worshipped by the Saktas. Mahishas uramarddmi or the 
vanquisher ol the Mahisha or Buhnlo-domon is one of her 
principal forms and is depicted in some of the sculptures in 
the Main Cave. Ail the Brahmameal gods are supposed to 
have their respective Saktis named alter them, but Parvati 
or JDurg§ is the chief and represents all the Baktu, who 
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aro considered to be her ribhuiis or manifestations of power, 
Farvati is tho left ball* of Siva and her worship goes hand in 
hand with that of Siva. 

The true worshipper ol a divinity *uus to Ieoh upon the 
I'lItlchdewUi us supreme and os the only faJfllbr ol prayers. 
Tbiisearlidt.it> becomes supremo and maybe regarded as a 
symbol or inamieLtetiou ol all the powers of the One ^Supreme 
God. 1 1 is boon two ol such ideas that/ tho lerni s le no tin ism or 
Kaitlienolhrism is somothfl.ee applied to the religious belt 4 oi the 
Hindus. ’The VeddLniio conception embodied in the maxim rkam- 
& uddihjitm Jif’tfma, moaning ‘there is only one unrivalled 
God 9 is a de wJopmenl of such ideas. 

Only tli« chief characteristics ol tho main th vim lies connected 
with the sculptures in the eaves of Klephanta arc mentioned 
below, tfor f idler details some work on Hindu mythology 
should bo consulted. The names of these gods arc given here in 
alphabetical order. 

.tali is the god (A tiro. He rides a ram, has two laces, three 
legs and so von jujus, holding various weapons. Svaka and 
Svudhuure the names of his wives and arc also used as excla- 
mations for making oblations to gods and manes respectively. 

Asura in the Punuiax is a general name for the enemies oi 
the gods. 

Brahma has four heads and as many arms. He may be re- 
presented as standing, or as seated on a hamsa (swan) or "a loins. 
On his chest ho lias a yaffiopavlta or sacred thread. His hands 
may carry the following emblems : — (1) ahhaw&la or rosary, 
(T) ktireha, Lc. f a handful oC hda grass, (3) kamtmdalu or gourd, 
( 4 ) irtfchn, he., a large wooden ladle, (5) snm, e.e., a small saeri- 
Jfeial ladle and (0) the tijyudhcMi, 'he., a vessel for holding clarified 
butter. Two of Ms hands may be shown in the abkaya (security- 
imparting) and the mrada (boon-giving) postures. He may be 
repTesented as seated in a chariot <lrawn by seven swans. 
At times the four Vedas and the ajyadhaUi are shown in the 
front, and rwhi® around him. Sometimes ho is represented with 
only two arms instead of four, the right arm being bent with the 
palm turned upwards, 

Batelia* the son ol Brahma, is one of the progenitors of the 
human race. He had twenty-four fair daughters, person!- 
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iicaliona of domestic virtues. Of thorn Sals, pivfermikeuhot. cm 
tin t In selected tbe uncouth iseetie Siva for her husband and 
thus incurred Hie cljfcjp 1 _ 4 sure of Datcshr*. The laton* once eoh 
Mated a great sacrifice, *j*i invited neither Siva, Ins soiMiiduv, 
nor SaLi, Ms own daughter. Satx, however, went to the saenh'-o 
ol her own accord, and was much insulted. She thereupon i lio w 
herself into the tire and perished. Siva hearing Urns was; *oi,cn 
iuid, going to the sacrifice, compMeiy destroyed It. Do J' 5 , r*in< e 
Deksha and decapitated him, but af forwards restored nun to bn. 
Th('iiccfon\urtlDaJ^ha acknowledged id^mipnmmo * t 

n\\ to another account, S T va ? on hearing of Llir iuommd. puir d 
of! a hen from his hond in great anger and deal,# d ie ay; nu f in<* 
ground. A powortVl demon arose who, f wing, oidtur >y R lw 
went to the sacrifice and completely elustroyed it cuMinc, nh ih< 
head of Uaksha. at the same time. r l 1 !ur» dc moo m ooinepiu i tl 
regarded as an incarnation of Siva end is know a by flu name 
of VltaOhadra. 

Durga- — Sec below under Parvati 

thiness, the god of success and wisdom, is IJih **!di v son 
ot Siva and Parvail. Ho has the head of mi oJephnuk mo a 
• mouse for his vehicle. He may be uhoun .standing or ,j» ah il, 
with two, four or more handn, holding an aftkt'M (<?u nd) ? a 
vessel of sweets and other attributes. 

iMra<Ja, the son of Kasyapa by his wife Vinatfi, is the king 
of birds/ and the implacable enemy o£ serpents, ho in Ur 
tahana or vehicle of Vishnu. 

Mira is the king of gods, holds the vttjrn or f burnt " bold 
in his liaml and rides atx elephant called Airuvala. 

AindrZ or Indrayi is lndra’s wife or &akli whose emblems aw 
similar to those of her husband. 

Kuxn&ra orK&rtlikeya, tho second son ol Siva, is the god 
of war and tho commander-in-chief of tho gods. Usually 
ho is represented with six faces, his cognisance brinf' lh< 
peacock and tho long 4akU or spear in Ids hand. He is one of tho 
chief agents of Siva's destructive power and his vahuna or vehicle, 
the peacock, is an appropriate emblem for Use, pride and pomp 
of war. 

Milrikls or Divine Mothers, seven or eight in number, are 
the representations of the energies of the principal gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. They are Biahxol, MahS6v&n, Almki or* 
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India ni, YaraM, V aisknavi, Katiman, Okamunda and H&ra- 
siihM, Sometimes Narasimhi is left out and Charehika is put in 
iiei stead- By means of their respective veMcles or cognizances 
they can foe ^easily identified. According to the Mdrkandeya - 
i- 'raria (Devl-Mahatmyam, X. -IS), they are only the different 
forms 02* aspects of Durga. Sometimes only seven of these 
goddesses are shown, Charehika and NarasimM being left out. 

&va is one of the three principal gods. Ho is especially the 
destroyer. In the Y odas, ho is known as Ruclra, c the Terrible \ 
but in the epics he is usually called Siva, 4 the Auspicious 
one \ ills preferential worship developed in the epic period, 
lie controls creation and the lingo, or phallus is Ms symbol. 
One oHiis forms is Ardhanarlsvara, half- male and half -female, 
symbolising the unity of the generative principles. He has 
throe eyes, one of which is in the forehead. They represent Ms 
view of tiie tlnvo divisions of time, the past, the present and the 
future, while the crescent, above the central eye, marks the 
measure of time by months ; a serpent round his neck, the 
measure of years ; and the necklace of skulls and serpents about 
his person, the perpetual revolution of ages as well as the succes- 
sive extinction and generation of the races of mankind. His 
thickly matted hair A coiled about Ms forehead On Ms head 
ho bears the Canges, and is consequently called Gahgadhara. 
His dark blue throat is due to the deadly poison he swallowed to 
save the world when the gods churned the ocean to obtain 
omrlki or the nectar of immortality, lie. wears the skin of an 
elephant and holds in Ms hand a irUukt or trident, his principal 
weapon, lie carries a kind of drum called damaru , holds a 
doer in one of his hands, and rides a bull called Nandln generally 
shown in front of Ms shrine or imago. Ho married twice. His 
first wife bail committed suicide on being insulted by her father 
Jj&ksha. She was reborn as JPiirvatl the daughter of Himalaya, 
the kin", of mountains, and through severe penance re- 
obtained Siva for her husband. In this form she is known by 
several names such as Durga, Hall, Uma, Gann, BhavanI, etc,, 
and is the cMcf object of worship with the Saktas, who adore 
Bakii or Divine Energy as the Supreme Being* 

Siva is also worshipped as a great ascetic and is said to have 
reduced Hama, the god of love, to ashes by a glance from 
Ms central eye, because Hama attempted to create in Mm 
passion for Parvati wMlst he was engaged in meditation* As 
the destroyer of the universe he is said to have burnt the whole 
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world *»as well as tlie gods, including Brahma and Vishnu, and 
rubbed the ashes thus produced upon hM body. The use of 
ashes by Ms worsMppers is connected with tMs myth. Toe 
legend that Siva, on his way to destroy the demon Tripura, lot 
fall tears of rage wMeh grew mto berries called rudmhsha (=tlie 
eye of Rudra) gave rise to the use of rosaries of these beads by the 
worshippers of Siva. Kailasa, one of the loftiest northern peaks 
of the Himalayas, is considered to be the favourite abode or 
heaven of Siva. 

gftiya Is the sun god usually represented as holding lotus 
flowers in his hands and sitting in a chariot drawn by . seven 
horses. Arana the younger brother of Garuda is his charioteer, 

Trimurli — It is the symboheal representation of the uni 
fication of the three principal gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
namely, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who, according to the mono- 
theistic conception, are the hypostases of on© and the same 
Supreme Soul (Pararnffiman). 

Varan a in later mythology is the god of the ocean and of 
the western quarter. He is represented with a noose in his 
hand and as riding a crocodile. 

Vlrabhadra is the powerful attendant of Siva. See under 
Daksha, 

Vishnu, the principal god in the Hindu Trinity, is differently 
represented in different places. He is usually shown seated on 
Ms vcMcle Garuda. He has on his breast a peculiar mark 
called Srlvatsa and holds in Ms four hands, the chakra 
or discus called Sudarskna, the garla or mace named 
Kaumodakf, a padma or lotus, and the 4anMia or conch named 
FMchajanya. 

Yama is the god of death who holds a stout staff or danda 
in Ms hand and rides a buffalo. 
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Apfiu./' is. - A eokHKl 

HvMlravo.— -Tlio beam or lowest division oC Ike uitablatnir, 
which mils im mediately on the column. 

Cornice. — Moulded projection crowning the pail to which it U 
fixed . 

bln Ublaluto. — T he portion of tho structure snppoiled by the 
columna unci consisting of the uiv hit rave, frieze and cornice* 

i'Viwze.—Tiie purf oi tho ontablaluie King between the architrave 
and cornice and enriched with I inures or other ornaments. 

f/wpiM.— Attendants of Siva. 

Gnu dims mw *- -Celestial musicians. 

tlh'ftyi if. -Cvv, u’id*r MahVjmiH. 

Jufoiwukirfti.” Herd-gear formed by the twists of uinliecl hair 
into a tail cap. 

ELiAtMiMt1cH$,L — A conical cup so met lines ending in an on ktnioni* 
cd top carrying a contra] pointed knob. Co voted with 
jo welled bands round the top an well as the bottom, it in 
worn exclusively by Viskpu. 

Klriim akkeu - -Literally moans 4 the Face of fame ’ but is used to 
signify a conventional sculptural design which is charac- 
terised by a grinning face. 

Mafiabhfirnla. —Tho groat Sanskrit epic of India, the theme of 
which is tho war between the sons of Dhritarashtra and the 
sons of Pandu. It consists of eighteen books and is 
commonly attributed to the sage Vyasa. 

MahMivaralrL — A great Festival of the worshippers of Siva 
which falls on the 14th day of the dark fortnight of the 
mouth of M&gha, U. 9 Janoary-Pobruary. 

MaMy&na (--Croat Vehicle) is a later phase of Buddhism, the 
earlier or the original form being known as Hinny ana 
(wt Little or ilumblo Vehicle). These names originated 
with the Non- Buddhists who extolled their own church 
as maM or Croat and called tho c< her ooe \lnfi> 3 Humble or 

m 
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The original doctrine required monastic discipline 
which did not appeal to the laiiy. MahCajana became more 
popular, for it was more akin to Brahmanism. Muh&ytlnisxn 
“ is a pantheistic doe bine witli a tboistic tinge, in which 
the Buddha takes the place ol tlie personified Brahman of 
the Vedanta 55 . It recognises Buddhas and the cult of 
Bodhisaitvas (Beings destined to become Buddhas) and 
allows pompous ceremonies and the woiship of images 
which do not* appeal to a lllnayanist, who holds that 
Buddha has attained Nirvana and cannot be ^ uor*> 
shipped consorjuenlly. 1 1 is owing to this belief tharf 
we do not find images of Buddha in the early sculpture. 
The i\lahayaiiist would worship the £ Primordial * 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, his attendants, in the 
repi'esentations. With the growth of this doctrine the 
margin of difference between the Hindus and the 
Buddhists gradually bided almost entirely away. Tins 
infusion led to another type of theology, ri the 
Tantric form of worship in wliich dod is worshipped with 
his &akli and which was the chief cause of the decline of 
Buddhism hi India. Both these phases, i.e*, Malid* dna 

• and Illnaydna spread in India and abroad. In Ceylon,, 
Banna, Siam and Cambodia if is the HVnmjdna form 
that is professed. In Korea, China and Japan both 
exist, the MaMydna predominating, wink* the Lut'ciiii&ax 
of Nepal, Tibet and Mongolia is the MaMydna will* 
a conwi durable infusion of Tantric ideals. 

*fwe7r&— Pose of hand. 

N&ga.—A somi- divine being having the head of a man and the 
tail of a serpent, inhabiting pfUtila or the nether regions. 

Padmteam .— A lotus seat or a kind of sitting posture In which 
the legs are crossed and the hands are placed m the lap with 
the palms turned upwards. 

PradaknMnfi ,— A ceremonial act performed by walking round a 
sacred edifice, object or person from left to right or clock- 
wise. 

Purdn,aa»—18 sacred works or epics supposed to have been 
composed by Vyasa. Their names are:— (1) Agni, (2) 
Bhdgavata, (3) Bhavi&hyal, (4) Brahma, (5) Bmlirmw4a f 
(®) Bmhimvaiva/rUa, (7) Garut/n, (8) Kunm, (9) hvhga* 
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(10) MdrJcantVya, (11) Malsya, (12) N&racfa, (13) Pctdma, 
(14) Siva, (15) SIcanda, (10) Varna^a, (17) Farahi and 
(18) Vishn u~Pumna. 

$lU 2 M . — Primarily a funeral mound or tumulus, but with tha 
Buddhists a structure erected cither to onslmno sonic rello 
of the Buddha or of a Buddhist saint or to commemorate 
some very sac rod spot. 

kMniit . — The It ja veil of Inc eternal TVdaha 'nriahlo. o' 
Hie iViaiiayanisls. 

Taiidam .-^- The cosmic dance of Siva, symbolising the polled 
joy Siva feels in the creation, winch ho mahes, controls, 
destroys and renews at will. It is so-called after Tandy, the 
devoted worshipper of Siva. 
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